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FOREWORD 


I 

In the first volume of this work we considered the cause 
of the War. With Volume II we begin an account of 
its progress. Since this work is a contemporary history 
of a totalitarian or “ all-in " war, it has to be a totali¬ 
tarian or '* all-in ” history. Every branch of national 
activity has its place in this book. The field to be 
surveyed is vast. There is a limit to the size of each 
volume, and any attempt to map the whole war area 
each month would reduce the work to a miscellaneous 
chronology. As a compromise between over-specializa¬ 
tion and extreme diffusion, it has been decided that 
each volume shall be divided into three parts, as follows : 

The Home Front. 

Military Operations. 

Diplomacy. 

From time to time it may be desirable to diverge 
from this arrangement and write a volume on some 
special aspect of the war. We regard ourselves as the 
General Staff for an Expeditionary Force of readers 
which is advancing month by month against the con¬ 
fusions, the contradictions and the vast volume of day- 
to-day reports—official and unofficial. It is the objective 
of the Army of which we are the Staff to overcome 
the obstacles to understanding which stretch in misty 
depths before us. 

Therefore our plan of campaign must have flexibility 
so that we can change when necessary from a direct 
assault to an outflanking movement. 
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Briefly, the scope of each of the headings mentioned 
above wall be as follows : 

The Home Front. 

The intcnial situation of the bcUigerents from 
political, economic and social aspects, with particular 
Ti'ference to war measures ; also the same subjects 
in neutral countries, when related to Uie conduct of 
the war. 

Military Operations. 

As a rule, this covers all forms of action : Naval, 
Military. Air, Fconomic and Propagandist, initiated 
by the belligerents either directly or indirectly against 
each other. In this volume we have included British 
economic and propagandist activities in the part 
devoted to Home Affairs. 

Diplomacy. 

We propose to use this term in its broadest sense 
so as to include under it such questions as the making 
and breaking of alliances, and other aspects of 
political strategy in the field of international affairs; 
the policies of the neutral countries, war aims and 
peace proposals. 


II 

Now that we have reached a stage in this book when 
we are recording events which occurred after the out¬ 
break of war, and recording them during its progress, 
it must be realized that on grounds of national safety 
many facts cannot yet be published. For example, we 
shall have occasion to mention the defences of the 
United Kingdom against air attack. It is obviously 
impossible to be too specific as to their nature and 
location. 
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FOREWORD 


III 

We are anxious not to deceive the reader by pre¬ 
tending that within the limits of the space at our 
dis{)osal and the mental and physical capacity of any 
one person, it is possible to do more than to give an 
impression of some of the aspects of our subject. 
Consider, for example, the question of the black-out. 
We believe that there is already enough data available 
on this subject to provide material for a five-hundred- 
page volume, which might be called: 

THE BRITISH BLACK-OUT 
A study of its financial, social, medical, 
artistic, psychological and economic 
consequences upon the life of the 
nation. 500 pages, with nu¬ 
merous charts, diagrams, 
and tables. 

We must content ourselves with what can be written 
on a few pages, but it should be enough to give this 
new phenomenon in the life of Britain its place in the 
whole war story. Nor have we space in this volume to 
record the history of how France went to war. We hope 
to write something about this matter in Volume III. 

The time period covered by this volume is from the out¬ 
break of war up to approximately the end of October, 1939. 

My thanks are due to Rear-Admiral H. G. Thursfield 

for his valuable assistance in the preparation of 

chapter V. c t r 

Stephen King-Hall. 

—Correspondence in connection with the con¬ 
tents of this book and constructive criticism will be 
welcome, and should be addressed to: 

The Archivist, 

Hartfield House, 

Headley, 

Bordon, Hants. 
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PART I 


MOBILIZATION OF THE BRITISH 

HOME FRONT 


*' The house of everyone is to him as his 
castle and fortress, as well for his defence 
against injury and violence as for his repose." 

Sir Edward Coke 

(1549-1634) 
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CHAPTER I 

A.R.P. 

It had long been recognized in Great Britain and 

Prance that any great war would be totalitarian in 

character and require the organization, for war purposes 

in a comprehensive manner, of ail the resources of the 
nation. 

11?^* conclusion involved the preparation of the most 
^aborate plans covering every activity of national life, 
^o longer could war plans be solely the product of 
me Naval, Military and Air Staffs. Every Government 
Department was concerned in the matter. Nor did the 
need for planning stop at the frontiers of Whitehall, 
itvery business concern had to make its disposition 
within the framework of the various official plans, and 

^ position. 

Whilst the Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence 
™ engaged m plans of great strategy, schemes had to 
w prepared for the creation of new Ministries, such as 
moseof Supply, Shipping, Infonnation, and Economic 
wariare. Further down the scale, the banks had 
to steps to safeguard vital documents and prepare 
headquarters m country districts : the produce markets 
Md to organize themselves so that they could be clis- 
^rsedj and the railways and newspapers bad to 
consider how they would carry on in war. In tlie 
case of this great pyramid of defence schemes and 

individual had his place. In past wars 
obligations had been limited to military service, war- 
woric at home, or carrying on with his business in 
order to maintam trade. In 1939 he had an additional 
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task. He was obliged to make a war plan for the 
defence of his owTi home. Mr. and Mrs. Smith, grappling 
with the problem of how to make a suburban villa 
light-proof, gas-proof and splinter-proof, were directly 
connected through a mass of regulations to the Com¬ 
mittee of Imix'rial Defence. In September, 1939. for 
the first time in British Iiistory since the Norman 
invasion of 1066, war on a large scale was on the 
doorstep of British homes. 


II 

When Britain declared war on Germany at ii.oo a.m. 
on September 3rd, a vast transformation had to be 
effected as rapidly as possible. The peace time organiza¬ 
tion of Britain had to put on its battle dress, a novel 
costume still in process of tailoring when the struggle 
began. 

A different state of affairs existed across tlie North 
Sea. 

The life of the German nation had for several years 
been progressively transformed into a war economy, 
and it wa.s typical of the difference between the two 
chief contestants that whereas in Germany food rationing 
was put on a war basis on August 28th, in Great 
Britain it wa.s not until September 29th tliat National 
Registration started. The creation of a National 
Register was an essential preliminary to the intro¬ 
duction not only of food ration cards, but of several 
other controls of the individual which might prove 
necc.ssary as the war developed. There was another 
reason why the British (and the French) were less 
advanced in preparation for the war than were the 
Germans. At least up to March. 1939. the democracies 
bad refused to accept the inevitability of war. 
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It true ^at from 1937 onwards many people in 
Great Britain felt and declared that a bloodless war 
was already m existence between Nazi Germany and 
the democracies, and argued that it would be prudent 

to recognize this fact and esUblisb forthwith certain 
war ministnes. 

But, since His Majesty's Government hoped unceas¬ 
ingly and in the face of repeated disappointments that 
re^on would stiU prevail, they were reluctant to tahe 
delence me^ures which might aggravate international 
tension unless such measures were obviously and 
absolutely indispensable. 

Neverthdess, it is certainly a fact that when war 

b^an on September 3rd, the defences of the United 

Kmgdom were in every respect in a better state of 

Tidiness than they had ever been before at the outbreak 
of a war. 

One great question mark had dominated all the 
defence plans. It hung in the sky. 

No one knew whether or not the war would begin 
vnth an intensive air-attack on the British Isles, an 
attack which might be directed against industrial areas 
sea ports in general, and London in particular. 

German ^eories of totalitarian war indicated that 
form of attack might contribute substantJallv to 
the success of the Blitzkrieg, or lightning war, which 

‘1? ^ favoured by the Nazis. It would 
have been folly for the British Government to ignore 
Uie ^ssibihty of such an attack, and therefom it 
Sht V, ^ assumed that the mobilization of Britain 
rmgt have to be conducted in the midst of heavy air- 

adopted to meet this menace consisted 
01 Uie loliomng measures: 

(a) Active defence provided by the Royal Air Force 
f ighter Squadrons and the Anti-Aircraft Divi¬ 
sions, with searchlights, appropriate detecting 
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apparatus, anti-aircraft guns, and the Balfoon 
Barrage. 

(6) Passive defence provided mainly through tlie 
Air Raid Precautions organization. 

For reasons mentioned in the foreword to this volume 
it was impossible at the end of the second month of 
the War to write anything of permanent value about 
the nature of the active defences. It must suflice to 
say that great progress was made in their equipment 
and training in the year of grace which elapsed between 
September, 1938, and ^ptember. 1939, although 
up to the end of October, 1939, no enemy air- 
attacks other than raids on fleet bases* had given the 
active defences at home an opportunity of allowing 
their mettle. 

The passive defences fall into two categories: 

(а) Air-Raid Precautions of various kinds in $iiu. 

(б) A policy of dispersal of targets. 

The Air-Raid Precautions involved the creation of 
what was in reality a huge fourth defence service, 
composed of what would have been called " civilians " 
in the days before war became totalitarian in 
character. 

Inaugurated in 1936, A.R.P. developed very slowly, 
and was the Cinderella of the Home Office. It was not 
until the September crisis of 1938 revealed the nakedness 
of tiic land as seen from a lumber overhead that the 
whole question of Civil Defence was moved to a place 
near the top of the agenda of preparedness. Sir John 
Anderson was appointed as Minister in charge of 
Civil Defence on November ist, 1938. and an intensive 
campaign of preparation began. Estimates presented 

' See page 90 . 
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to Parliament on March iith, 1939, foreshadowed the 
expenditure of over /42.000.000 on A.R.P. in the course 
Of the year. 

At the beginning of September. 1939. Great Britain's 
Uvul Defence preparations, though by no means perfect 
were probably better than those of any other amnti^ 
m the world. ^ 

In order to conceal from the enemy the enormous 
t^gets pr^ented by the brightly-Ut cities and ports 
of Great Britain, a ngorous black-out was imposed on 
the whole country. The consequences were remark- 
able, tor the time, men and women of lo^o 

realized what artificial lighting, by its defeat of tJie 
powers of natural darkness, had done to enlarge their 
Jives both in terms of time and space, and that the 
threat of the German bomber had restricted their lives 
m many respects to the time-space framework in which 
their great-grandparents had moved and liad their 
wmg. The social life of the great cities after dark 
shr^k from a mighty rush of human activity to a 
tnckJe. Theatres and cinemas were closed, and 
pieclestnans ^oped their imcertain ways through dark 
c^yons which they had once known as brightlv-lit 
streets. From time to time a dim shape faintly illu¬ 
minated with blue lights emerged threateningly^ from 
the darkness, and a number of people would trv to 

ascertam on which bus route this darkened shape was 
running. ^ 

marks on 

Kerbs. white splashes of paint on wings and bumpers 

something to help the harassed motorist 

his quota to the mounting toU 0/ the 

w^'kilWl of ^ptember, 1939, 1.130 persons 

were lulled m road accidents, as compared with 3S4 

m^piember 1938. In October. 1939. 919 were sllki 

caSr tnTdiscovered that it was much 
easier to keep light out of a house than in it. Thousands 
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of liou'^cwivcs were obliged to work for hours on miles 
of black cloth, making blinds for the millions of windows 
out of winch a sliaft of light migiit otherwise escape 
and cause a visitation from a patrolling Air Raid Warden, 
witli a wannng which, if not heeded, would lead to a 
prosecution in the courts. Great sums of money had 
to be spent by lirms and factories engaged on night 
work in making their premises light-proof. One instance 
out of tliousands can be quoted to show the complicated 
nature of the problem. A few da>'s after the outbreak 
of war, it was reported that an aerial observation of 
London at night had shown that in the early hours of 
tlie evening, the darkened city twinkled as with the 
lights of a thousand stars. The cause of the phenomenon 
was discovered to be the opening and shutting of the 
doors of public houses as customers went in and 
out. 

The railway trains were completely darkened and the 
stations and shunting yards were dimly lit. It was 
impossible to read in the trains after sun.set, and railway 
workers found that their task was appreciably delayed 
and made more dangerou.s. 

In the darkness of the streets new pitfalls were added 
for those who ventured out. After a heated con¬ 
troversy started by the devastations of high explosive 
on towns in tl»e Spanish Civil War, the Government 
turned down, largely on grounds of excessive cost, the 
policy of building " deep shelters,” and adopted instead 
a four-point policy of strengthening the steel structures 
of large buildings, of providing trenches in parks and 
open spaces, of suppljing free corrugated steel shelters 
to accommodate six persons to all households whose 
head earned up to £250 a year, and of extensive sand- 
t>‘''gRing- In August, 1939, the Government had 
delivered to local authorities over 207,000,000 sandbags. 
Familiar streets cloaked in profound darkness pre¬ 
sented traps for the unwary in the form of jutting 
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sandbags protecting basements, doors, windows police 
and air-raid \varden's posts, and buildings used as 
shel^rs for civilians caught by air raids in the streets. 

Where there had been parks and open spaces, lar^e 
stretches of ground were furrowed with trenches the 
excavated soil banked up on either side, providing 

rough shelter for passers-by and those who felt them¬ 
selves unsafe indoors. 

The court-yards of houses and back gardens in the 

suburbs were dotted with " Anderson " shelters, as the 

free co^gated steel arches were called. These were 

sunk about three feet deep in the ground, and their tops 

covered with earth and sods, forming a small, steep 

mound with a low entrance about four feet square 

A^ut one million of these shelters had been issued 

when war broke out. mainly to areas scheduled as 

d^gerous, ' at a cost of approximately eight pounds 

each. Employers with more than thirty people on 

their staffs were responsible for strengthening base- 

menu and floors so as to fit them, with the help of 

s^dbags. for use as shelters effective against all but 
direct hits. 


More numerous than civilians on the streets during the 
nrst nights of the war, and prominent in the daytime 
were the blue steel helmets of the enormous A.R p’ 
org^ization. When war broke out. over i.ooo.ooo 
nvuians, men and women, out of about 2,000.000 
retired, had enrolled for full- and part-time service in 
A.K.P. (mcluding the Auxiliary Fire and Police Services) 

of Britain's Maginot Line. Each Air 
r? 11 called, was allocated a " beat." 

^i^y round his own home. Within this area he 
wj^ responsible during air raids for advising residents 
Md pa^ers-by on A.R.P. drill and rules. He was 
miwnsible for seeing that the black-out regulations 
were not infnnged ; for advising on the care, fitting 
and provision of gas masks; for supplementing the 
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sirens' warnins^ of a raid witli blasts on a whistle, and 
witli the clatter of a large rattle shovild gas botnl>s 
be dro[)pe(l ; lie was aUo responsible for reporting to 
his local Air Raid Centre any damage done, casualties 
inflicteil, tires started, or areas contaminated by gas, 
as a result of a raid. 

Koadv to follow up on the reports of the Air Kaid 
Warilens was tlie personnel of the other A.K.P. organi¬ 
zations. Tlic local Fire Brigade organization, scarcely 
adequate, in many districts, for peace time, and totalling 
about 21,000 meu, was supplemented by the Auxiliary 
Fire Service, requiring 300.000 volunteers, of whom 
200,000 had been enrolled bv August 1st. 1939. This 
organization was designed, trained and equipi)cd to deal 
with fires, great and small, started by inccniliary bombs. 
In addition to tlie usual apparatus of a Fire Brigade, 
it was equipi>cd with small trailer pumps. Thousands 
of taxi drivers were organized to tow and mjui these 
small mobile pumps. Emergency reservoirs of water 
were established in the streets. To deal with areas con¬ 
taminated by gas. Decontamination Squads, equipped 
with hoses, chemicals and special clothing, and trans¬ 
ported in vans and lorries, were formed. To deal with 
air raid casualties. First Aid Posts were set up in each 
locality, requiring a personnel of 150,000 over the whole 
country, of wliich 120.000 had been secured by August, 
1939. Stretcher parties were organized, to give pre¬ 
liminary treatment for injuries caused by gas, fire and 
high explosive. Behind these there was the Ambulance 
Service and Hospital Organization. The former con¬ 
sisted of tlie normal Ambulance Service of the local 
authorities, run by the British Red Cross Society, 
and also supplemented by a voluntary Ambulance 
Service of private cars and tradesmen's vans. These 
required an additional 143,000 drivers and attendants, 
of whom 37.000 had been enrolled in August. 1939. 
On the outbreak of war, hospitals in dangerous 
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area 3 were cleared of patients, and suitable ones 
stren^hened with steel and sandbags to serve as 
Clearing Stations, whence casualties could be moved 
as soon as possible to hospitals in safer areas. In 
London alone, when war began, tliis system could deal 
with 300,000 casualties requiring more attention than 
could be given by First Aid posts. 

Five hundred thousand volunteers had responded to 
an appeal in the summer of 1939 to undergo a blood 
test, so that blood transfusions could be made and the 
blood stored for use in emergency. 

Damage to buildings by high explosive and fire was 
in the hands of the Demolition Service, which was 
equipped and trained to pull down buildings made 
unsafe by damage, and to clear away debris. 

Tlie Air Raid Wardens were placed under the control 
of the Police, and the Casualty services under the Fire 
Brigades. The Police Force itself was expanded by 
the absorption into its ranks of the Special Constables, 
and the recruitment of 270.000 Auxiliary Police for the 
duration of the war. Thus there was on the streets of 
our to>vns and cities a large force of Police and Air 
Raid Wardens, the former in neat navy uniforms, with 
helmets or peaked caps, carrying blue steel helmets 
and service respirators, the latter in civilian clothes 
with steel helmets and special type respirators; some 
Patrol, some manning sandbagged reporting posts 
and policy boxes, and behind them were the organiza- 
tioiw designed to deal with damage to human life and 
hmb and to property, on a large scale. In August, 
5939 ' the Government had delivered to local authorities, 
for A.R.P. purposes, the following items : 

1,000,000 steel helmets, 1.100.000 A.R.P. gas 
masks, 660,000 oilskin suits (anti-gas), 700,000 pairs 
of gum boots, 207,000,000 sandbags. 

The statistics in connection with A.R.P. quoted in 
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this section were those relnting to tlic state of affairs 
in August. 1939. The outbreak of war caused a rush 
of volunteers to fill the gaps, and during the montlis 
of September and October much additional A.R.P. 
material was supplied to local authorities. Then came 
the survey of the whole organization, to which reference 
is made on page 23. 

In addition, civilians had been instructed by means 
of wireless talks an<l the distribution by the Home 
Office of millions of copies of six leaflets on what 
to do to make themselves and their homes more 
secure in the event of war. The first leaflet, “ Some 
Things You Should Know If War Should Come,” was 
issued in July. 1939, by Sir John Anderson’s Depart* 
ment. It dealt generally with Air Raid Warnings, 
Gas Masks. Hlack-out Methods, Fire Precautions, 
Fvacuation, Identity Labels and Food Storage. The 
second dealt in detail with the care of gas masks, 
30 millions of which had been issued in the September, 
1938, crisis to persons over the age of five, and 22 millions 
in the following year, and with methods of making the 
black-out effective. The third. ” Evacuation—Why 
and How," explained the reasons and methods of the 
Government’s policy and plans. The fourth, “ Your 
Food in War-time.” urged all householders to lay in a 
store of food sufficient for one week, and outlined the 
Rationing Scheme which the Government would prob¬ 
ably bring into force in the event of war. These four 
leaflets wore issued in July. The fifth, ” Fire Precau¬ 
tions in War-time.” issued in August, informed house¬ 
holders how to deal with, and minimize danger from, 
incendiary bombs. The sixth was issued immediately 
war broke out. It was entitled ” War Emergency- 
Information and Instnictions." It repeated briefly the 
instructions which had already been given on the 
subjects dealt with above. In addition, it informed 
the public tliat all places of public entertainment would 
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be closed until further notice; gave information as to 
restnctions on travel by rail and road, on pajonent of 
I>ensions and National Health Insurance allowances • 
announced the closing of schools for one week, and 
requested the general co-operation of the people in 
keeping the public services open as far as possible for 
e^ential duties. It concluded with the following words, 
which are the best indication of the extent to which 
isritish preparations had been dominated by the air raid 
menace : Do not take too much notice of noise 

IN AN AIR RAID. MUCH OF IT WILL BE THE NOISE OF 
OUR OWN GUNS DEALING WITH THE RAIDERS. 

KEEP A GOOD HEART : WE ARE GOING TO WIN 
THROUGH." 

Thus, largely within two j'ears, and to a great extent 
between September, 1938. and September, 1939, an 
cnormoiK organization had been built up to conceal 
targets from enemy bombers, to give w-aming of raids, 
to attord the maximum shelter to the civilian population 
dunng raids, and to deal with casualties and damages 
incurred. Headed by Sir John Anderson's Department 
lUelf costing about ;^i,ooo,ooo per annum, thisorganiza 
tion, consisting of nearly two million persons, for the 
rno^ part training in their spare time, was mobilized 
shortly before the outbreak of war. This meant the 
translerence from unpaid spare-time to paid whole-time 
work of about 100,000 persons, the immediate cost of 
Whose mamtenance fell on the local authorities. 

^y November 1st. 1939. the expected air raids had 
not materiidizcd. After two months of immunity from 

argued by some people that 
eS organization was too large, too cosUy and 

Should be rnuch reduced in size, especially as regards 
lull-time paid workers. 

The Government resisted the suggestions of those 

® Secretary of State for the 

Home Office and Home Security, wished to " Turn on 
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your lights and turn out flie A.R.P. workers,” but called 
for reports from local authorities wnth a \iew to obtain¬ 
ing a comprehensive picture of the whole system in 
order to sec whether any reduction was possible. A 
groat <leal of unfair criticism was launched against the 
A.K.P. organization. The ” heroes ” of September, 
1039 . being told by some people a month later 

that they were ” rlrones.” It only needed one enemy 
bomb to restore their status. 

At the end of the jienod under re\new the size and 
scofKj of the A.K.I*. organization had not yet been 
stabilized, but it seemccl likely that if there were no 
air-raids bv the end of 1939. fbe fourth line of defence 
would take a pi'rnianeiit form bv the beginning of tlie 
year. Kven tliough llie whole question of A.R.P. was 
still in a state of fairly active evolution at the end of 
OctolxT. 1939, it was already a very definite an<l well- 
organized service awaiting the test of attack and keep¬ 
ing itseli on the alert by exercises and manoeuvres. 

in 

In addition to the Civil Defence Measures against 
air attack, which have Ix'cn d«*scribed in outline above, 
a comprehensive policy of dispersal and decentralization 
was put into force. Thirteen Regional Commissioners, 
who were to work tlirough the Local Government 
organizations, had been established in 1938 in case 
enemy air attack dislocated communications to such 
an extent that the Central Government was unable to 
administer the country. But the most spectacular and 
lar-reaching part of the di.spersal policy was the Evacua¬ 
tion Scheme, which involved the movement of upwards 
of 1,000,000 persons out of “dangerous areas” into 
” reception areas.” This immense migration, which 
included that of 673,000 school children in England 
alone, under the direction of their teachers and voluntary 
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helpers, in addition to 406.000 mothers and voune 
children, was carried out in four days. The evacuees 
were billeted in private residences in accordance \vith 
a comprehensive biUeting enquiry made before the war. 
In addition to this evacuation, which, though of a 
voluntary character, was carried out under official 
auspices, there was also a private evacuation on a 
considerable scale. Most large finns in I^ndon decided 
to set up emergency headquarters in country districts 
m case their London offices became untenable through 
air attack. In fact, as we have already rneniioned. the 
sudden attack did not develop and a certain sense of 
^ti-chmax fell over the land. Instead of being sub¬ 
jected to a fierce bombardment from the air, the public 
found themselves with time in which to observe and 
reflect, and it was noticed by the hosts in the reception 
areas in rural districts that the habits and modes of 

evacuees were somewhat different 
^ '^hich children 

stTip of in a 

acsired. The number of such cases was not a high 
proportion of the total, but at a time when the news- 

the fact that children 
1 ^,^^/<^ached Y in a lousy condition wa* given a 
good deal of prominence. ^ 

and^ Mn^rt^^^* evacuees also had time to reflect 

adiiJfrhlm sometimes found it difficult to 

Sn^ T twenty-four hours' notice to a rural 

Tu several 

A the fish and chip shop was non*existent 

^ ^ accustomed all their lives. Some 

men who had been evacuated began to receive com 

Xe^hind who had tC 
y been plunged into the horrors of bachelor life., 
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In other cases the lack of complaint aroused wifely 
suspicions. 

just as the non-arrival of the German bombers 
caused a number of second thoughts and a great deal 
of criticism to arise in connection with Uie A.R.P. 
organization, so the same lack of enterprise on tlie 
part of the Nazi Chiefs seriously upset the evacuation 
scheme. 

It had been designed for the primary purpose of 
removing a large number of women and children with 
the utmost rapidity from areas which it was believed 
might, and probably would be, heavily bombed during 
the first week of the war. 

By degrees it became clear that the evacuation 
plans had to some extent lacked arrangements to 
deal with a situation in which no raids were takins 
place. 

At the end of the second month of the war a sub¬ 
stantial drift back from reception to evacuation areas 
was in full tide. Adequate statistics on this subject were 
not available in October, 1939. and varied from district 
to district, bor example, 3,188 women and children 
were evacuated from Liverpool to Chester; by 
October 3olh, 1,245 these people had returned 
home. On the other hand, of 1,342 from this 
area who were sent to the Isle of Wight, only 216 
had returned. 

Apart from the psychological difficulties already 
mentioned, the return of evacuated children was to 
some extent accelerated by the announcement that as 
from November 4th. 1939, parents who could afford to 
do so would be expected to pay part of the cost of their 
billeted children. Another difficulty arose from the 
educational point of view. The schools in the evacua¬ 
tion areas had cither been closed or commandeered for 
various war purposes, such as A.R.P. The evacuated 
children shared schools—sometimes on a shift basis— 
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wth Children in reception areas. But since the evacua- 

voluntary, a certain number of 
children of school age never participated in the great 
migration. To these were added week by week during 

September and October thousands of 
children who were being brought back by their parents. 
By the end of October the President of the Board 

obliged to admit that some 750.000 
children were in the evacuation areas and receiving no 
education at all. \Vhat was to be done ? The Govern¬ 
ment frankly admitted that it did not feel justified in 
applying compulsion in this matter and forcing parents 
to send their children to the reception areas. Tlicre 
was reason to believe that not only would parents refuse 
to obey the law, but householders in the reception areas 
would also refuse to collaborate a second time. In ' 
these circumstances the Government decided to compro-'^ 
mise. It was announced that schools would be reopened 
in evacuation areas, but the Government urged parents ^ 

In effect, 

the Oovemment begged parents to leave their children 

“‘‘“■"e which 

ba^ck**^^^ ®"<^o^aged the continuation of the drift 

It WM clear at the end of October. 1030. that the 
wWK^K°"i planned for an emergency 

i^d^H was being 

j^udged by peace-time standards and not by the war 

Sme bn? !- to meet. Had the air-raids 

would have worked and continued to 
work. But as a peace-time measure it was bound to 

difficulties. No account of the 

dispersion would be complete without 

S o? m evacuation from London of large sec- 

wa? Government departments. This 

th?i?IJI^r°“! conditions of great secrecy, and 

the 15.000 Civil Servants were accommodated in pubUc 
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schools and hotels which were commaitdcercd at vcrj’ 
short notice. This measure led to a good deal of delay 
in the transaction of Government business of an ad¬ 
ministrative character, and a great deal of inconvenience 
and often severe financial loss to the owners of tlie 
commandeered premises. 

Here again, a great deal of criticism was heard which 
a sitigle bomb on London would instantly have silenced. 
It was obvious to thoughtful people that not till the end 
of the war would it be possible to pronounce judgment 
on the merits of all these plans against air-attack. 

Even then, it might be a ver>' long time before the 
world would know to what extent Britain’s immunity 
from air-raids during the first two months of the war 
was due to the knowledge on the part of the Nazi 
leaders that the British Government confidently expected 
these attacks and had done its best to be ready for 
them. 

Marshal Goering’s claim in October that humanitarian 
motives had been the decisive factor in withholding air 
attacks on Britain was noted with scepticism. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SINEWS OF WAR * 

I 

out that a totalitarian war necessitates 
the application of totalitarian metliods to nearly all 
aspects of social life. This is especially true of the 
economic sphere. In this chapter we shall give an 
account of tlie extension of state control, during the 
first two montlis of war, over finance, trade and com¬ 
merce, transport, industty and agriculture, man-power 
and the supply of essential commodities. 

The measures taken must be considered in relation 
to the economic background of the war. In Great 
Britain, extensive Government borrowing to meet arms 
expenditure, especially in the two years preceding the 
outbreak of war, had reversed the trend of the trade 
cycle which had turned sharply downwards in the 
middle of 1937. By 1939 unemployment had been 
reduced to little over a million, of whom less than 
300.000, many of them " unemployable ” through age 
or illness, were permanently unemployed. In the 
autumn of 1939 the signs of a coming inflation were 
° seen, and further Government expenditure on 
the scale needed by modem war meant serious economic 
disturbMce unless a check was imposed on inflationary 
tendencies. Secondly, there was a great difference in 
^.39 .*rom the position at the outbreak of the Great 
War in 1914, Large-scale borrowing, for example, from 
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the United States of America, was no longer opKjn to 
tlie Allies as a means of financing the war. 

l-rance, the ally of Great Britain, was still recovering 
from tlio economic depression into which she had been 
thrown by political instability at home, diplomatic 
reverse.s ;uui general insecurity abroad, and by the 
heavy exj^enditurcs of the Blum Government on pro¬ 
jects of social reform. France’s economic position in 
1939 was not unlike that of Great Britain in the year 
1934-35. with the exception that in 1939 French arma¬ 
ment expenditure wa.s at a high level. Both France 
atul Britain had a certain amount of unemployed re¬ 
sources, and a large amount of exi)cnditure on non- 
essential goods and services which could be diverted 
to purposes needed for the prosecution of the war. 

On the other side of the Rhine there was a different 
picture. Germany had been economically at full stretch 
for well over twelve months, both her population and 
her industry l>eing subjectc<l to a rationing system 
which required very little extension when war broke 
out to make it comprehensive. The Nazi expenditure 
on armaments for aggression had been so extensive 
in the ye.xrs 1935-39 that there had been a shortage both 
of foodstuffs iuul of raw materials some time before 
the outbreak of war. This was due in part to the 
accumulation by the Reich Government of large war 
reserves of essential supplies. In many respects Ger¬ 
many was entering the War in the same economic 
I^sition as she occupied after three years of the First 
Great War. A report from a German Roman Catholic 
priest in Western Germany, which was uxitten in 
October, 1939, and smuggled out of the country, 
included the following passage : 

“ The German Reich started this war ten years too 
soon from the point of view of standing the strain 
of a great conflict. The Reich is spiritually and 
economically bankrupt." 
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THE SINEWS OF WAR 


At the root of economic warfare are questions of 
hnance for though money is not wealth, it is the title 
to wealth and the yardstick by wlucli economic activity 
and production is most conveniently measured We 
shall therefore start our story of the economic mobiliza¬ 
tion of Great Bntain with an account of financial 
measures. 

Rumours of wars, almost as much as wars them- 
selvw, have ^ unsettling effect on the delicate nerves 
of the financial world. The immediate crisis and the 
imminence of war made it necessary for the Government 
to take certain precautionary steps before the actual 
outbreak of war. Its first great task in the financial 
sphere was to minimize the effect of the international 
sit^tion on the nerves of the business world at home 
abroad—m other words, to prevent the depletion 
of the national war chest by the export of money and 
secunti^ to safer capitals (mainly New York), and to 
forest^ the deflationary effect of what The Economist 
pohtely called the rush for liquidity of assets." 

On August 23rd, in view of the weakness of the 
market under the strain of the crisis, the Stock Exchange 
voluntanly imposed on its members a list of minimum 
pnees for gilt-edged securities. 

On August 24th. the Bank Rate, which had remained 
for over seven years at 2 per cent., was raised to 4 per 

^ ste^ng 1*®™*“*^ measure to relieve the pressure 

On August 25th sterling was " unpegged." The 
^lue of the i sterling in terms of the dollar had 
been maintained smee April at 14-68 to the £ by the 

was lowered to 3 per cent on September 
2Mtii. and finaUy returned to 2 per cent on October zbtli. 
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operations of the ExchanRC Eqvialization Fund. There 
was little doubt that, apart from war. this was too 
hiph a fumre. an<l when, according to the provisions 
of the Tripartite Monetary Agreement of September, 
IQ36. Great Britain informed France and the United 
States of her decision to allow the value of the £ to 
fall, sterling sank to S410 to the £, recovered to $4-40, 
and after weakening again to $4 02. was finally pegged 
by the official British control at $4 02-04 on Septemlxir 
5th. The immediate effect was that whilst the £ bought 
less abroad, a check was administered to the export of 
capital, confulence in the £ was increased and a welcome 
stimulus was given to the trade of British exporters 
whose customers now got more for their foreign currency. 
But the greatest gain was that much gold was saved 
for the Exchange Equalization Fund and for the national 
war chest, which would otherwise have been lost tlirough 
maintaining an artificially high level of the £. 

The national resources were further protected by the 
direct control of the export of money by the Foreign 
Exchange Control which was set up at the Biink of 
England on September 5th. Steps had also been taken 
by the Treasury during the week-end of the 27lh August 
to prevent the export of wealth through international 
dealings in securities. Such action was made illegal 
without Treasury consent, and it became compulsory 
for all British nationals to register with the Bank of 
Enghind all their foreign assets in currency and securi¬ 
ties. Earlier in the summer, it had been e.stimated that 
British holdings abroad totalled about £1,172,000,000. 
French assets in the United States were estimated 
to total $400,000,000 of long-term securities and 
$312,000,000 sliort-term banking funds. The Allies 
had therefore a considerable purchasing power abroad, 
apart from the proceeds of their export trade. 

Having taken measures to safeguard the national 
war chest, the Government turned to its second great 
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financial task of countering the inflationary tendencies 
which were, as we have mentioned, inherent in tiie 
economic situation of Great Britain in 1939, and which, 
according to experience, would be stimulated by 
Government spending on a vast scale as soon as the War 
began. By the end of October. 1939. it was being 
suggested in some quarters that in deciding to take 
ofheial action of various kinds to check a war boom the 
Treasury had. with unfortunate consequences to the 
mother, strangled the baby before it was bom. 

Be this criticism good or bad. it is a fact that the time 
lag between the outbreak of war and the beginning of a 
war boom was still in existence after two months of 
war, although a general rise in wages and prices which 
was then beginning, suggested that “ deflation ” might 
be drawing to a close. 

The rc-asons for this unexpectedly long time lag 
between the partial collapse of war-shocked private 
enterprise and the growth of Government financial 
enterprise were of two kinds. First, there was the 
dislocation caused by the measures to guard against 
air attack. The completeness of the black-out had a 
very serious effect upon luxury and entertainment 
trades, and also curtailed the hours and takings of the 
retail trade. Further interruptions to trade were caused 
by the evacuation of some tliree to four million people 
from danger areas. Many people resigned their posts, 
and many were thoughtlessly dismissed on the assumpi- 
tion that they would find employment in National 
^ryice, either in the armed forces or in the enormous 
Civil Defence organization. But when the air raids did 
not materialize, this extensive organization, instead of 
finding itself busy and short of paid personnel, found 
Itself idle and pressed to curtail its staffs. 

Secondly, it Wcis against this background of stagnant 
commerce that the Chancellor of the Exchequer intro¬ 
duced the War Budget on September 27th. It was of a 
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severe and deflationary character. Its harshness dumb* 
founded criticism. In the Budget of the preceding 
April, the Chancellor had proposed to spend a gross 
total of over ;^i,300.000,000, of which ;f40o,ooo.ooo (a 
sum more than sufficient to employ the idle resources 9! 
capital and labour in the country) was to be me^ by 
borrowing. He now revealed that it would be necessary 
to budget for expenditure of over £1,900,000,000, and 
that revenue would fall so far short of expectation that 
over £500,000,000 would have to be borrowed to meet 
the April Budget's estimate of expenditure. He was 
therefore faced with tlie task of finding about a thousand 
millions of income. In spite of drastic increases in 
direct and indirect taxation, of which the most startling 
was the raising of the standard rate of income tax from 
5s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. in the pound at one leap, the Chancellor 
could not estimate raising more than a further 
£107,000,000 by these increases. In short, with a 
prospective expenditure of nearly £2,000,000,000 (be¬ 
tween 30 and 40 per cent of tlie total national income). 
Sir John Simon could not see his way to finding more 
than 51 per cent of it out of current income. The 
Economist remarked : " Can the gap between revenue 
and expenditure be bridged by borroiving without giving 
rise to inflation ? ... It can be seen that the proposed 
level of taxation, so far from being excessive or ascetic, 
is at best barely adequate.” 

This grim Budget was accepted with stoic resolution 
by the nation, although some critics felt that in apply¬ 
ing the garotte to the neck of the income tax payer at 
a time when for the various causes* already mentioned, 
the taxpayer was short of breath, the Chancellor had 
acted hastily. These critics argued that it would have 
been better policy to allow war expenditure to get into 

* Causes which may bo summed up in the phrase '* dis¬ 
location of economic activity due to the change over from peace 
to war conditions.'' 
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its Stride and then to lay profits low with a witherinc 
budget. ^ 

On the other hand, there were sound political reasons 
for introducing at an early stage in the war a budget 
imposing heavy sacrifices on large incomes. 


in 

From questions of finance we will pass to those of 
trade and commerce. Here the problems fell into two 
broad categories:— 

(a) The need of preventing commodities from reach¬ 
ing Germany cither directly or indirectly 
through neutrals.* 

{b) The need of maintaining British exports so that 
essential imports could be maintained. 

On September 4th, the Ministry of Economic Warfare 
came into being with Mr. R. H. Cross, M.P., ^ its chief. 
It WiLs the task of this Ministry to collaborate’with the 
Admiralty to prevent articles useful for war puqioses 
from reaching the enemy, in order to disorganize 
Germ^y's economic structure to such an extent as to 
make it impossible for her to carry on the war. To this 
end the Ministry had to discover the most vulnerable 
I^mts in Germ^y’s trade and commerce ; it had to see 
that the Trading with the Enemy Regulations v\'ere 
enforwd rigorously ; and it had to distinguish between 
the friendly and hostile traders among the neutrals, so 
that the former might be encouraged and helped and the 
latter restrained. 

On October 25 tb. the Minister was able to report that 
in general, the position was that Germany was effectively 
cut off from nearly all her overseas sources of supply, 

1 ^®t six weeks of the War, the Contraband Control 

had mtcrcepted and detained 338,000 tons of goods, 

* See page 142, for list of contraband goods. 
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including 76.000 tons of petroleum products. 65.000 tons 
of iron ore, and 38.500 tons of mang;incse ore. He also 
reported that friendly discussions were in progress with 
representatives of many neutral states on <juestions 
arising out of the blockade, and were making good 
progress. . 

This control of trade and commerce was exercised 
\mdcr the international law of contraband, under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act (which came into force on 
Septcmbt‘r i8th) and under tlic Imports. Exports and 
Customs Powers (Defence) Act of September 1st. 

This latter Act was enforced by means of a licensing 
system whereby the import, export, coastal carriage 
and shijjment of goo<ls such as ships' stores was subject 
to tlie issue of a licence by the Board of Trade. It wa.s 
obvious that some form of licensing was necessary to 
prevent goods and raw materials reaching Germany 
through neutral countries, but in practice it was found 
during the first two months of the War that the controls 
instituted were, in many respects, too rigid and the 
machinery to administer them too complicated. A 
British industrialist, whose trade is worUl-wide, was 
quoted in the Sunday Times of October 29th, 1939- ^ 
saying:— 

“ Granted the need of export licences to Scandinavia, 
the Low Countries and quarters through which goods 
might get through to Germany, what in the name of 
common sense was the need for them for exporting to 
America, and South America, ajid to such countries 
within the Empire as Canada, Australia. South Africa 
and India ? " 

'* Nearly every Government Department," wrote The 
Economist, ” is engaged in stopping some form of 
activity. But very few of them are putting even a 
fraction of the energy into the job of creating new wealth 
to replace what they strangle at birth. . . . The foreign 
assets of British subjects have been impounded by the 
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Treasury. But very little seems to be done to assist 
them in earning new supplie.s of foreign currencies. . 

In fact. Government action is killing the export trades. 
Traders are not allowed to export without permits, and 
they cannot get permits." 

By the end of October, these complaints were be¬ 
coming less frequent as the machinery of control got 
into its stride and merchants and Government officials 
came to understand each other's needs. 


IV 

Sea communications are the lifelines of the British 
Commonwealth. We have described elsewhere in this 
volume the activities of the Admiralty in denying the 
use of the sea routes to the enemy and keeping them 
open to the Allied ships. In this section, we shall give 
a brief account of the inauguration of the Ministry of 
Shipping, which was established on October 13th, when 
Sir John Gilmour was appointed ^ its chief. Tliis 
choice was a surprise, but was defendC^d on the ground 
that it was essential to have as the political chief of tlie 
new Ministry a personality not in any way connected 
with the shipping industry. The Ministry of Shipping 
took over all the control of ships normally exercised by 
the Board of Trade, and in effect nationalized the British 
mercantile marine for the duration of the war. The 
Minister was assisted by an Advisory Council of leading 
men in the shipping world. 

On March 28th, 1939, Mr. Oliver Stanley had 
announced the Government's plans for the future 
development of the shipping industry. These included 
the provision of a £2,750,000 subsidy to tramp shipping, 
spread over five years, £10,000,000 loans for tlie purpose 
of building tramps and cargo liners, and tlie setting aside 
of £2,000,000 for the purchase of old ships which would 
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othcnvise be broken up. These measures had not had 
time to have great effect by the outbreak ot war. when 
the number of vessels registered in Great Britain was 
6722. with a carrying capacity of 17-9 millions of gross 
tons. These figures (June. 1939) compared unfavourably 
with tliose for June. 1914. which stood at 8,587 and 
18-9 respectively. But this decline was outweighed by 
the increased capacity of the Dominions and the neutral 
states whose combined fleets comprised 3774 more 
vessels, with a capacity of 15-3 million tons more than 
in 1914. 

On October 17th. Mr. Churchill reported that a total 
of 174,000 tons of British shipping had been lost through 
U-boat and other enemy action, but that Britain had 
captured 29,000 tons of German shipping. On October 
27th. the capture of a further 28.367 tons was reported, 
with the scuttling of another 4,574 tons, making a total 
for tlic whole War up to that date of 51.941 tons. 

At the end of October the Government were able to 
report that whilst only i per cent of British shipping 
was being destroyed en route, only i per cent of German 
shipping was getting through the allied blockade. 


V 

Plans for the control of road transport in wartime had 
been drawn up just before the September crisis of 1938 
by the Road Transport (Defence) Advisory Section of 
the Ministry of Transport, together with the main 
national road transport organizations. 

Captain Euan Wallace was appiointed Minister of 
Transport in April, 1939. and on July 5th, the Ministry 
issued a pamphlet outlining the Government's plans for 
the control of road passenger services. During the year 
negotiations has been proceeding between the road and 
r ail interests, and in August the twelve Regional 
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Co-ordination Committees, presided over by Regional 
Transport Commissioners, which had been envisaged in 
the Ministry’s scheme, were set up by the Central 
Conference of the two industries. These Committees 
were designed to cover the same areas as those of the 
Civil Defence Regional Commissioners, with whom they 
were expected to work in close co-operation. The 
495,000 goods vehicles in Great Britain came under their 
control. 177.000 of these were in the lorry class, and 
of these 9,200 were of over five tons unladen weight. 

On August 30th, the local authorities were asked to 
suspend all forms of road work unless urgently required, 
and on September ist there began the task of transport¬ 
ing. partly by road, hundreds of thousands of civilian 
evacuees from cities threatened by air attack. One¬ 
way traffic was instituted on nine routes leading out of 
London. In addition, vast amounts of material required 
for civil defence purposes had to be transported, and to 
cope with these demands an amendment was made to 
the Road Traffic Act on September 7th to allow lorry 
drivers to exceed the number of working hours laid 
down in tlie Act. 

Petrol rationing, fixed originally for September 16th, 
was instituted on September 23rd. On September 19th, 
the Ministry issued a notice informing operators of 
gewds vehicles that now that they knew the basic 
allowMce of fuel they were entitled to apply for 
adrutional rations for the maintenance of essential 
seryic^. Nevertheless, some hardship was caused by 
rationing to many forms of road transport, and on 
September 26th the drivers of taxicabs were granted an 
increased allowance. An increase of twopence per 
gallon m the price of petrol on October 3rd did not 
lessen the difficulties of motorists. 

file Ministry of Transport announced 
that it had reconsidered its decision to postpone road 
repairs, and announced that plans involving an 
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expenditure of £1.380,250 were to proceed. The 
orifrinaJ estimate for major road works for tlje financial 
year was £14.000,000. while a further £75.000.000 would 
i>e spent on construction, maintenance and repair. 

Tlie railways had already felt the effect of w.y 
preparations before war actually broke out, since in 
at least two cases important electrilication schemes 
had been abandoned owing to lack of labour and the 
vulnerability of electric lines to air damage. On 
Monday. August 28th. under powers conferred by the 
Emergency i’owcrs (Defence) Act. the Ministry of 
Transport took over the control of all British railways. 
Civil traffic was reduced to a minimum while the 
tasks of evacuation and of transporting the British 
Expeditionary Force and its material were carried out. 
The successful completion of these tasks permitted a 
certain restoration of the heavily curtailed services, and 
a return to cheap fare concessions helped to relieve the 
hardships imposed on travellers by reason of the black¬ 
out. By the end of October, on the railways as in other 
departments of economic and social life, there was taking 
place a cautious return towards normal conditions, each 
step in this direction being accompanied by a suspicious 
glance at the skies from whence there was still no 
certainty that bombs would not descend in large 
numbers. 


VI 

War-time control of industry was assured chiefly by 
the activities of the Ministry of Supply, which had been 
set up on August ist, Mr. Leslie Burgin having been 
appointed Minister-designate of the Department on 
April 20th, 1939. In his first review of the work of the 
Ministry in the House of Commons on September 21st, 
the Minister revealed that the period from April 20th 
to August ist had been used by himself and his skeleton 
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Staff for a detailed study of the experience of the 
Ministry’ of Munitions in the last war, and for an 
examination of the countr>’’s indusjfial position. - 

When Mr. Burgin was app>ointcd^ Minister-designate, 
the main task of the departmcnt'^was to speed up the 
supply of arms and equipment for the Army ; it was felt 
that the smooth and rapid working of the supply 
arrangements of the Air Ministry and Admiralty would 
be disorganized if the Ministry' of Supply was asked to 
take over supply arrangements for all three ser^'ices at 
once, though power was given to do this at a later and 
more appropriate date. The outbreak of war gave the 
Ministry, through the Defence regulations, greatly 
extended powers over the whole field of industrial 
supply, including power to ration raw materials. 

At the outbreak of war, therefore, the Ministry had 
two main sets of duties ; the first was to ensure the 
rapid and efficient equipment of the expanding Army ; 
the second was to maximize the industrial production of 
the country ; under this head was included the con¬ 
servation and maintenance of stoclcs of essential raw 
materials and industrial equipment, and, in the 
Minister's own words, “ the winning of foreign exchange 
with which to purchase goods and cquijiment from 
outside our own sources of supply ”—an excursion into 
the sphere of foreign trade. The Ministry of Supply was 
in fact given, in addition to the duties of a Ministry of 
Munitions for the Army, those of an Industrial General 
Staff for Great Britain. 

The Minister announced, on September 21st, that in 
the discharge of these duties, he had set up a Supply 
Council consisting of him.self as Chairman, four Directors- 
General of Production (Munitions, Chemicals and 
Explosives, Tanks and Transport, Equipment and 
Stores (e.g, clothing)), a Director-General of Finance, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Controllers (who 
administered the raw materials controls listed below). 
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a Senior Military Adviser, and the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry. The posts were filled, 
with tlic exception of the first and last two, by 
distinguished industrialists who gave their services with- 
out remuneration. 

Controls—i e. industrial rationing—had been set up 
for Aluminium, Hemp and Flax, Iron and Steel, Jute. 
Leather, Paper, Molasses and Industrial Alcohol, Non- 
Ferrous Metals (lead, zinc, tin and copper). Silk and 
Rayon, Fertilizers. Timber and Wool. These Control 
Organizations were to replace the normal systems of 
supply of these materials, and to organize and control 
their distribution and price. 

He revealed that an industrial census had been in 
progress for some time, and had now been taken over by 
the Ministry, which had given them details of the 
productive resources of over 9.000 firms. There were 
6,500 contractors working for the Ministry ; 28 national 
factories were functioning or in course of construction, 
and over 700 firms were engaged on the manufacture of 
shells. 

Under the Dircctor-Gcncral of Munitions Production 
the country’ had been divided into thirteen areas each 
with its own organization. '' with a capable engineer in 
charge, for the purpose of overcoming all local diffi¬ 
culties as regards Transport. Labour, overlapping of 
Requirements, and with a view to ensuring that the 
whole productive capacity of Uie country is used to tlie 
full.” 

There was considerable criticism by the Trade Unions 
and their representatives of tliis scheme, which seemed 
to exclude them from an cflcctive voice in the area 
organizations. They made strong representations to the 
Prime Minister and submitted alternative proposals 
which had a favourable reception. Talks between the 
Government and the Unions were still going on at the 
end of the period under review, and the Prime Minister 
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had emphatically assured organized labour that the 
Government intended to consult with it in every 
possible way. 


vni 

One of the most important of the many measures 
taken to mobilize the home front was that concerned 
\vith increasing the supply of home-grown food. Much 
of the planning of increased food production at home 
was done in the pre-war period; many of the price¬ 
fixing arrangements which came into force during the 
war were bound up with marketing and restriction 
schemes set up previous to September, 1939. 

The chief measures put into force during the first 
two months of the war by the Minister of Agriculture, 
Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, were as follows: On 
September 6th the Minister set up County Agricultural 
War Executive Committees, and delegated to them 
certain powers to help them in their task of increasing 
the home production of food. On September 25th it 
was reported that these Committees had begun their 
task by making a farm-to-farm survey of potential pro¬ 
ductivity. These Committees ensured close contact 
between the farmers and the Government and laid the 
bogey of " farming from Whitehall." 

The problem of ensuring an adequate labour force 
for agriculture was also taken in hand. On Sep¬ 
tember 6th the Minister announced that he had arranged 
with the War Office for the release of certain troops to 
help with the harvest; and on September 26th he 
announced that 28,000 women had volunteered for the 
Women’s Land Army, of whom nearly 500 had already 
been trained as tractor drivers. 

A survey had also been made of the resources of 
the country in tractors; and it had been found that 
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there were about Co.ooo in private hands ; there w'as 
also a Government reserve from which tractors were 
released for farmers. 

On September 26th the Minister announced encourag¬ 
ing progress with the scheme for ploughing up permanent 
gr.issland as a first step to bringing it into production ; 
over 260.000 acres had already been scheduled for 
ploughing out of the 1,500,000 acres pro\’ided for in 
the Goveniment scheme. A subsidy of £2 w’as paid 
for each acre ploughed up. 

In summary, the Government’s policy was thus (i) to 
maintain and increase the home production of food, 

(2) to ensure the fullest co-operation of the farmers in 
this task through the County Agricultural Committees, 

(3) to guarantee that the farmers would not lose financi¬ 
ally from their co-operation, through a system of fixed 
prices and subsidies, covering every farming product. 
Agriculture was to undergo a great measure of national¬ 
ization with an a.ssurancc to the farmers that this did 
not mean cither dictatorship or loss. 


vni 

All economic activity is ultimately dependent upon 
man-power. Finance, raw materials, machines are life¬ 
less entities until they arc brought into relation with 
human labour. In war-time man-power (and the word 
man in this connection also means woman) has to be 
distributed between two chief claimants. One is the 
fighting forces; the other the industry which produces 
the goods and services without which men cannot fight, 
ships cannot sail, aircraft cannot fly, nor can essential 
commerce be maintained. 

The responsibility of the Ministry of Labour, under 
Mr. Ernest Brown, was enlarged and it became virtually 
a Ministry of Man-power. 
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This aspect of the economic mobilization of Great 
Britain was of particular importance for two reasons : 
first, the lessons of 1914-18 showed that immense 
wastage and inefficiency took place when the private 
citizen was allowed to choose for himself wliether his 
effort \yas to be put forth in a workshop, an office, a 
trench or a ship. Secondly, the ever-increasing extent 
to which war had become mechanized meant that the 
industrial life of Great Britain had to be directed to a 
very considerable extent into lines of production needed 
by the fighting services, including A.K.P. with its 
demands, for instante, for millions of steel shelters. 

Realization of these developments in warfare by the 
Government prompted them, as a first essential in the 
planning of man-power, toissueonjanuary 25lh, 1939. the 
Provisional Schedule of Reserved Occupations. Persons 
over certain ages engaged in the occupations listed were 
not to be accepted for service in the fighting forces, or 
in full-time civil defence positions, but were reserved 
to continue their skilled work which would be vital to 
the supply of goods and weapons essential to the conduct 
of the war. Tlie schedule was amended from time to 
time, but the principle remained intact. 

The smooth and efficient recruitment of man-power 
to the armed services had been ensured by the passing 
of the Conscription Act on April 27th, 1939. This 
ensured that men were called up in an orderly fashion 
by age groups, as they were required, and as the Army 
was ready to train them. This was in striking contrast 
to the experiences of the Great War (1914-18). when the 
varying temper of the nation, affected by victories and 
reverses, alternately swamped and deserted the re¬ 
cruiting offices, so that conscription finally had to be 
introduced in 1916. These two years of muddle had 
been saved in 1939. 

Further powers for the most efficient disposition of 
man-power within industry were conferred on the 
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Minister of Labour by the Control of EmplojTncnt Bill, 
which was passed on September lOtli by the House of 
Commons. In its original form the Bill gave the 
Minister power to control, by order, all engagement of 
labour in the country. Strenuous objection was taken 
by the T.U.C. to its arbitrary' and perhaps hastily 
drafted ])rovisions; and after consultation with the 
Government the Bill was amended and passed as an 
agreed measure. It provided that orders made by the 
Minister should first be submitted by him in draft to a 
joint committee of employers and trade unionists, whose 
report on the Order was to be laid before Parliament 
along with the Order itself. It was also provided that 
any employee who felt that he had a grievance as a 
result of the operation of an order was to be entitled by 
law to submit his case to an independent court of 
referees ; if he won his case he was to be entitled to 
compensation ; and finally the Act was not to interfere 
with the working of existing voluntary agreements 
between trade unions and employers. Thus the effec¬ 
tiveness of the co-operation between the T.U.C. and the 
Government demonstrated at once the strength of 
national unity and the British genius for compromise. 

On September 29th the census of population was 
taken preliminary to the compilation of a National 
Register. Forms were filled in by the heads of house¬ 
holds givnng the name, age, sex and occupation of all 
persons spending the night in the household. Wliilst 
the first use of this Register was that of being the basis 
of the food rationing plans, it also provided valuable 
information as to the man-power available for the 
various kinds of occupation necessary in conducting 
the War and maintaining the national life. 

Reference has been made to the co-operation between 
the T.U.C. and the Government on questions affecting 
labour. The uncompromising hostility of the Labour 
Movement to the foreign policy of the Government had 
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prevented effective co-operation previous to the break¬ 
down and reversal of the “ appeasement ” policy in 
March, 1939 ; the adoption of a policy of collective 
resistance to aggression, however, removed the greatest 
obstacle to collaboration ; and on May 19th, 1939. a 
conference of trade union representatives from all over 
the country, called by the T.U.C. in London, adopted 
a resolution endorsing the T.U.C.'s policy of co-operation 
with the Government, not only in labour questions, but 
in civil defence. On August 31st the last obstacle was 
removed when the Amalgamated Engineering Union, 
in spite of bitter memories of the last war, agreed to 
the “ dilution " of skilled labour by semi-skilled and 
trainee workers. Meantime, several unions, such as 
the Building Trade Workers and the Transport and 
General Workers' Union, had not only agreed to full 
co-operation with the Government in the most efficient 
allocation of labour, but were also playing a large part 
in the execution of allocation schemes ; dockers bat¬ 
talions, for example, were formed, which could be trans¬ 
ferred at the shortest notice to any port in the kingdom. 

Women, as in the last war, were also organized to 
supplement the national man-power. The fighting 
services each had women’s organizations which, by 
taking over certain duties, released men for more 
arduous work. The Navy had the Women's Royal 
Naval Reserve p Wrens ”), the Army, the Auxiliary 
Territorial Services; the Air Force, the Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force. These organizations performed 
duties of an administrative, clerical, tecluiical and 
domestic character. In addition, there wore well over 
a million women enrolled in the various Civil Defence 
Services which have been described in Chapter I, many 
of them through the agency of the Women’s Voluntary 
Services organization under Lady Reading. 

At the end of October, 1939, the formidable task of 
orgamzing the human resources of Great Britain was 
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well advanced. Much still remained to be done, and 
many citizens were complaining that no use could be 
found for their services. It seemed probable that before 
the end of the year this situation would t>c cleared up 
a.s the wheels of the war machine began to turn with 
increasing speed and its demands for the services of 
man-power became more exacting. 


IX 

Most of the preceding sections of this chapter have 
been devoted to descriptions of measures taken to 
organize supplj' and increase production. There remain 
to be considerc<l two other aspects of the mobilization 
of British liuman and economic resources. One was 
the whole question of conserving existing resources ; the 
other was that of co-ordinating the activities of all 
the far-flung and numerous tentacles of state control. 
As regards conservation, or rationing, the only com¬ 
modity which had become rigidly controlled in this 
manner by November ist, 1939, was petrol. The 
rationing of this commodity came into force on Sep¬ 
tember 16th. All firms supplying petrol wholesale 
pooled their supplies, and instead of a numl>er of familiar 
brands, Esso, Shell, Dominion, etc., one brand, known 
as ” Pool " Petrol, was placed on sale. Motorists were 
issued with coupons giving a basic ration of so many 
units per month, sufficient to give a mileage of 200 
per month ; an additional allowance might be obtained 
on application to DiNusional Petroleum Officers. 

In the Ccise of foodstuffs, electricity and coal, schemes 
were ready, but had not been applied at the end of 
October, 1939. The question “ to ration or not to 
ration ? ” was, in fact, arousing considerable controversy. 

Far more interesting than these matters was the 
question of co-ordination, and tlxis raised issues which, 
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though not fully appreciated at the time by the general 
public, were of vital importance in the conduct of the 
War. The following note introduces a subject on which 
there will be more to be said in later volumes. 


X 

The Problem of Co-ordination 

By the end of the second month of the War the extent 
of Government control over the economic life of Great 
Britain was becoming very extensive. The War Budget 
was one of the chief weapons of control becaiise it 
enabled the Government to secure and direct the 
expenditure of a mass of purchasing power which, as 
mentioned before, in a full year would amount to about 
30 Of 40 per cent, of the total national income. 

But as we have described in the various sections of 
this chapter. State control for war purposes went far 
beyond the limits of control made possible through the 
instrument of the national Budget. 

During the Great War of 1914-18 the State had laid 
its hands on all branches of trade, industry and finance. 
Much of this control had been abandoned in 1919, but 
the retreat of the State from the territories of private 
enterprise at the end of the Great War was a case of 
reculer pour mieux sauter. During the period of 1919-39, 
State control regained all that it bad abandoned in 
1919* and more besides. 

The consequences of this state of affairs was that in 
1939 the Government of the United Kingdom foimd 
Itself in a far better position to organize the country 
for war than had been the case in 1914. In the first 
place, the peace-time State controls* already in existence 

» For a picture of the extent to which Great Britain was 

by W. A. Robsoa 
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covered a considerable area of the whole field of British 
life : secondly, the lessons of 1914-1918 were available, 
as were also the experiences of 1918, when State control 
had been very wide indeed. 

There was agreement by all that in the War which 
began in 1939 the economic factor was likely to prove 
decisive not only because “economic considerations'* 
had, since 1919. become more and more prominent 
in world affairs, but because it was in the field of 
economics that the Allies—thanks to British sea power 
—could count on a decisive and groNving superiority 
over their enemy. 

In view of these facts a good deal of anxiety was 
expressed during September, 1939, from various quarters 
as to whether ^1 the economic forces and activities of 
the Allies were being adequately co-ordinated within 
the framework of the general strategy of the War. 

The British Government admitted the importance of 
this question, and though not prepared to appoint a 
separate minister for the co-ordination of all economic 
activity, they met—in part—the demands of their 
critics by appointing Lord Stamp as Chief Economic 
Adviser to the Government. The system in operation 
at the end of October, 1939. is outlined below. 

Lord Stamp, assisted by two eminent economists 
(Messrs. Henderson and Clay), was chairman of the 
Departmental Committee. On this body he presided 
over representatives from the Treasury, the fighting 
forces, the Minister of Supply, Shipping, Economic 
Warfare. Food. Labotir and Departments of Overseas 
Trade and Agriculture, to mention the chief groups on 
the Committee. 

The reports of the Stamp Committee went to a 
Ministerial Committee, presided over by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and of which Lord Stamp was a 
member. The Chancellor’s Committee sent recom¬ 
mendations to the War Cabinet for final decisions. 
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We shall have to record in a later volume whether 
or not the critics were justified when they declared 
that it was undesirable for a departmental chief—the 
Chancellor'—to be in effect also the Minister for Co¬ 
ordination of Economic Effort. We must also postpone 
an account of the efforts in the economic sphere of the 
French Government and its co-ordination with the 
activities of Great Britain, the Dominions, India and 
the Colonial Empire 

As we have said above, this section must be regarded 
as an introductory note to one of the most important 
and complicated problems of the War. Its enormous 
scope can be realized if the reader will remember that 
every subject touched upon in this long chapter was in 
its ambit and that the chapter itself can only be regarded 
as an outline of the many matters which had to be 
co-ordinated. 

* It was also ar^ed that because The Chancellor must by 
virtue of the traditions of his office be a brakesman on expendi¬ 
ture, he was unsuitable for the pMition of Economic Minister. 
Others declared that this was iiis chief recommendation for 
the post. 
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CHAPTER III 


HOME POLITICS 

1 

It was expected that the outbreak of war would bririR 
considerable political changes. In the first place, it 
was anticipated that the experience of the last war 
would lead to the formation of a small War Cabinet of 
not more than five or six ministers, whose freedom from 
departmental preoccupations and routine would enable 
them to take a broad view of the conduct of the War in 
the economic, political and military fields. A reshuffle 
of ministerial appointments would also be necessitated 
by the creation of new ministries, and possibly as a result 
of invitations to the Labour and Liberal Oppositions to 
enter the Government. There was also some pressure 
of public opinion for the entry of ” new blood ” into 
what The Tttm^ had called, shortly before the outbreak 
of war, ■' a tired Ministry’." 

On ^ptember 3rd the Government was reconstructed, 
and the new arrangement met with some criticism, for 
instead of a small War Cabinet of five or six ministers, 
freed from departmental routine, a War Cabinet of 
nine was set up, of whom, apart from the Prime Minister, 
at least six were burdened with departmental duties. 
The Labour Opposition had declined to enter either the 
War Cabinet or the Ministry as a whole on two grounds ; 
firstly, that the situation in which the county found 
itself at home and abroad was the responsibility of 
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the Government, who must bear that responsibility { 
secondly, that the Labour Op{X)sition would do more 
eliective work by holding itself free to criticize the policy, 
but more particularly the administration, of the Govern¬ 
ment. This latter reason was shown in the first month 
of the War to be a good and sufficient one. the construc¬ 
tive criticism by the Opposition of the Ministry of 
Information and minor administrative matters being 
particularly useful. Prominent Labour leaders were 
appointed to act as a liaison between the Government 
and the Opposition on the more confidential matters 
affecting the three Service Ministries and the Ministry 
of Information. The Liberal Opp>osition advanced the 
same reasons for remaining outside the Government ; 
their decision may also have been influenced by the 
fact (if it was a fact and not rumour) that they were 
invit^ to join the Ministry, but not the War Cabinet 
itself. 

On the other hand, many critics were greatly pleased 
by the appointments of Mr. Winston Churchill as 
First Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat in the War 
Cabinet, and that of Mr. Eden as Dominions Secretary, 
with special access to the War Cabinet. 

There were four new Ministries announced on the 
following day: Home Security, a combination of the 
Home Office and the Civil Defence Ministry, under Sir 
John Anderson ; Information, under Lord Macmillan ; 
Food, under Mr. W. S. Morrison; and Economic 
Warfare (blockade), under Mr. R. H. Cross. Sir Thomas 
Inskip retired from the Dominions Office to the Lord 
ChanceUorship, wheje he replaced Lord Maugham. 
Lord Stanhope replaced Lord Runciman as Lord 
Pr^ident of the Council. The other Ministries re¬ 
mained substantially as at the outbreak of war, but, 
in some cases, with new duties laid up)on them. Mr. 
Walter Elliot, at the Ministry of Health, was primarily 
concerned with the working of the Evacuation Scheme ; 
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Mr. Brown, at the Ministry of Labour, added to his 
tasks that of being responsible for the organization 
of man-power : Captain Euan Wallace, at the Ministr>- 
of Transport, was faced with new problems of 
controlling the railways, which were placed under 
the Government, and of road safety in black-out con¬ 
ditions ; Earl de la Warr, at the Board of Education, 
had the task of adapting the national education 
scheme to conditions in which hundreds of thousands 
of pupils had been evacuated to new areas, and 
hundreds of thousands left idle by the closing of 
schools in dangerous areas. The Minister of Supply, 
Mr. Burgin, had now to deal with schemes of 
rationing and control for aluminium, iron and steel, 
jute, leather, hemp and flax, non-ferrous metals, paper, 
silk and rayon, timber, wool and certain chemicals 
and fertilizers. 

The Minister of Mines, Mr. Geoffrey Lloyd, had pre¬ 
pared similar schemes for petrol, coaJ, coke and other 
fuels. 

■ It came as a surprise when it was revealed, in answer 
to a question in the House of Commons on October i8th. 
that those Ministers who were not in the War Cabinet 
did not possess Cabinet rank. 


It 

The War Cabinet was made up as follows: The 
Right Hon. Neville Chamberlain, Prime Minister; Sir 
Jolm Simon, Chancellor of the Exchequer j Lord Halifax, 
Foreign Secretary ; Sir Samuel Hoare, who gave up 
his functions at the Home Office to Sir John Anderson, 
became Lord Privy Seal and, in effect, a Minister without 
portfolio. 

Then came four Ministers directly concerned with the 
military conduct of the War: Lord Chatfield, Minister 
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for Co-ordination of Defence ; Mr. Hore-Belisha, Secre¬ 
tary of State for War; Sir Kingsley Wood. Secretary 
of State for Air; and the new-comer, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, who might also 
be expected to think independently and strongly on 
matters of policy. 

The last member of the War Cabinet, also a new¬ 
comer, and a surprise appointment to the man in the 
street, was Lord Hankey. As Sir Maurice Hankey, 
he was throughout the Great War of 1914-18 Secretary 
of the Committee of Imperial Defence and Secretary of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s War Cabinet set up in 1916, and 
held until 193S the three ofiices of Secretary of the 
Cabinet, of the Committee of Imperial Defence, and 
Clerk of the Privy Council. It was the first time that 
Lord Hankey had held Ministerial office, but, as can 
be seen from his record of service, he brought to his 
new duties a fund of experience probably unequalled 
in the annals of the British Civil Service. 


Ill 

At the outbreak of war it was agreed that party 
politics should be suspended for its duration, or at 
least as long as national unity should be preserved on 
the broad issues of the War. It was, therefore, agreed 
that ^ there should be a truce in Parliamentary by- 
elections (there could not, of course, be a General 
Election, as might have happened in November had 
mere been no war), each side filling seats vacated by 
lU own supporters. Local Government elections were 
also suspended for the duration of the War. Many 
local councils had, at the beginning of the crisis, curtailed 
the number of their committees and concentrated their 
powers in the hands of one smaller body. The Town 
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Clerks and his officers found themselves overwhelmed 
with war administration. 

There had been many speculations as to what 
would happen to Parliament on the outbreak of war. 
It had been realized in peace time that, owing to the 
totalitarian character of modem war, the Executive 
of Democracies would have to be given wide powers, 
and some people wondered whether Parliament would 
find any useful purpose to fulfil. 

By October, 1939, such apprehensions were found to 
have been groundless. 

Far from becoming moribund, Parliament acquired 
a new importance as the focus of free thought and 
discussion where constructive criticism could be freely 
given. This criticism was freely accepted and often 
acted upon by the Government. By the end of October, 
the Houses of Parliament, and especially the House of 
Commons, were meeting three times a week, chiefly in 
order to hear and debate periodical statements by 
Ministers on the conduct of the War and to question 
Ministers on the many problems which arose in that 
connection. 

The House of Commons at the end of October, 1939, 
was, as a rule, acting as a Council of State, as regards 
the conduct of the War, although party divisions were 
still in evidence on all matters where the conduct of 
the struggle affected the Home Front. 


IV 

It was on September 3rd—a Sunday—that the House 
of Commons met to hear the Prime Minister's announce¬ 
ment that Britain was at war with Germany. Mr. 
Chamberlain, speaking with deep emotion and in 
sympathetic silence, said: “ This is a sad day for all 
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of US, and to none is it sadder than to me. Everj’thing 
I have worked for, everj-thing that I have hoped for. 
everything that I have believed in during my public 
life, has crashed into ruins. There is only one thing 
left for me to do ; that is. to devote what strengtii 
and powers I have to forwarding the victory of the 
cause for which we have sacrificed so much.” After a 
brief discussion, the House of Commons proceeded to 
rush tlirough all their stages the various measures 
giving legal sanction to the national mobilization wliich 
had been begun some days before. The next day the 
House was occupied with the first demonstration of 
Geman war methods—the torpedoing of the Athenia — 
and with further Emergency Measures, including the 
Hill for the compilation of a National Register. On 
September 6th, the Minister for Home Security was 
questioned as to the ” false alarm ” air raid warnings 
which had been sounded, the first of them within ten 
mmutes of the Prime Minister’s announcement that 
war had been declared. The House met to consider 
further emergency legislation and to hear, on the Friday, 
the fcst of the weekly statements by the Prime Minister 
on the progress of the War. 

The second week of war started wth the announce¬ 
ment by the War Cabinet that they had decided to 
ba^ their policy on the assumption that the War would 
u three years. On Wednesday, the twelfth, 

the Hoiwc of Commons met again to hear the Prime 
Mmister s second statement on the progress of the War. 

that week that Parliamentary criticism 
Ministry of Information became vocal.* There- 
^ter, during the period under review, the Prime 
Mmister made a weekly statement on the general course 
oi the War. His statement on November 2nd was 
notable m ^at it was heard by Ministers from all the 
dominions (save Eire) and the representative of India, 

* See page 6o. 
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who were in London for conferences in connection with 
the Commonwealth War Effort. Parliamentary history 
was made by the fact that these distinguished visitors 
were accommodated in the Members’ Gallery. 

We have .already mentioned that one of the most 
remarkable consequences of the War during its first 
two months was the sensitiveness with which the 
House of Commons bec.amc the sounding-board of public 
opinion at a time when the Press was handicapped 
by shortage of paper and the B.B.C. (as we shall 
see) was also severely limited by strategic considera¬ 
tions. 

It will, therefore, be convenient if we follow up 
this section on Parliament with some remarks on the 
subject of news and the public, both at home and 
abroad. 


v 

The extremely high pitch of efficiency to which the 
business of news gathering and its distribution by means 
of the Press, the radio and the film at the outbreak of 
the War reflected the fact that to an extent unequalled 
at the outbreak of any previous war, the public were 
hungry for new-s. 

In the Napoleonic Wars, the \'illager awaited the 
passing of the mail coach, which might bring tidings 
of a notable victory won five weeks previously. In 
the war against Nazism the villager’s great-grandson 
expected to receive a broadcast account of events whilst 
they were happening. Furthermore, the experience of 
the Great War (1914-18) had sho^vn the vital importance 
of the weapon of propaganda, and that wars could be 
won and lost on the battlefields of the brain as well 
as those of France. 

It was realized that Information —to use the word 
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which was considered more respectable than propaganda^ 
—was important from three points of view : 

(a) Home Opinion. 

(b) Neutral Opinion. 

(c) Enemy Opinion. 

The experience of the last Great War, in which Allied 
propaganda played an important part, both in main¬ 
taining the morale of the nation and in breaking down 
that of its enemies, and the activities of Dr. Goebbels' 
Propaganda Ministry, had convinced the Government 
of the necessity of a special Ministry to deal with in- 
formation^^Ians for which were laid mainly in the 
spring and^ummer of 1939. 

The Horlie Office was responsible, under Sir Samuel 
Hoare, for the plans for the organization of the Ministry' 
of Information, in four main sections: Home, Neutral 
Countries, Enemy Countries, and Censorship ; and for 
the setting up of a skeleton staff immediately, and for 
the earmarking and recruitment, in the event of war, 
of the full personnel. After a number of changes in 
the principal appointments, reflecting disagreement with 
Government policy with regard to the Ministry. Lord 
Perth was appointed ^ Director-General, and on the 
outbreak of war Lord Macmillan was appointed as 
Minister of Information (September 5th). 

It was inevitable that, in the early days of war, 
there should be delays and muddles until the information 
machine had learnt by experience to function smoothly. 
The cormtry was not, however, prepared for the black¬ 
out of information, as well as of light, which actually 
took place. The Press Departments normally main¬ 
tained by the separate Ministries had been transferred 

* This perfectly proper word still stunk faintly in X939 as a 
result of the roputatioD it had acquired in 1914-18, although 
British propagandists bad as a rule understood that only truth 
is of any permanent value in propaganda. 
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to the Ministry of Information. News as to the progress 
of the War at home and abroad was, therefore, canalized 
into a single channel. For the first month of the War, 
newspapers which normally were very different, both 
in their choice of news and its presentation, now re¬ 
vealed a depressing similarity, the monotony of which 
was accentuated by the paucity of content of the 
B.li.C. news bulletins. 

In addition, censorship had its teething troubles, 
;ind there was a lack of effective co-ordination between 
the censorship in each Ministry, especially the Service 
Ministries and the Ministry^ of Information. The worst 
example of this was probably that which occurred over 
the news of the passage of the British Expeditionary 
Force to France.* 

Representatives, not only of the main Brjtish news¬ 
papers, but also of important neutral papers, especially 
those of the United States, complained that they were 
kept waiting about in the vast London University 
Senate House, which housed the Ministry, for news 
releases and press conferences at which the minimum of 
news was released. The result was a storm of criticism 
at home, a bad press in the neutral countries, and 
scorn from Dr. Goebbels, who referred to his rival 
Ministry as '' contemptible.” 

These complaints were voiced in debates in the House 
of Commons and the House of Lords on September 13th 
and 14th. Lord Camrose’s indictment of the Ministry’s 
treatment of the Pressed to his appointment as Press 
Adviqer, a post froifr^ which he resigned six weeks 
later, on October 26tb. having completed his task of 

* This news was first released by the War Office, passed oo by 
the Ministry of Information to the newspapers, printed, stopped 
by order 0! the General StaQ and the Minister of War and its 
release cancelled. The newspapers, some of which bad already 
been dispatched were seised by the police, new editions were 
printed whilst representations were made to the War Office. 
Finally the release was authorised. 
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re-organization. Lord Perth’s position as Director- 
Genera] was taken by Sir Findlater Stewart. Lord 
Perth becoming Adviser on Foreign Publicity. 

On October 3rd it was announced that it had been 
decided, as a result of the continued criticism, and 
after consultation with the Press, to return the Press 
Departments to the Ministries from which they had 
been transferred to the Ministry of Information ; and 
to separate the Censorship from the Ministry, Sir Walter 
Monckton, an eminent K.C., becoming Controller at 
the head of a new Censorship Department. Meantime 
(September 26th) it had been revealed that the staff 
of the Ministry of Information totalled 999. Of the 
999, only forty-three were professional journalists. 
The criticism (most of which was quite wide of the 
mark) to which these revelations gave rise, resulted in 
a drastic purge of the Ministry, 350 being transferred 
to the Censorship and a large number dismissed. Lord 
Macmillan, in a debate in the House of Lords on 
October 25th, revealed that at the outbreak of war 
Germany had Press attaches in every country, whereas 
we had only eighteen. To these the Ministry had 
added twenty-one new attache and fifty-nine assistants. 

Much of the criticism of the Ministry of Information 
was misdirected. The Ministry was intended to act 
as a channel and not as a source of news, and the scarcity 
of information should have been blamed on the Ministries, 
specially the Service Ministries. So also the delays 
in sending correspondence and information abroad 
were due to the censorship and the postal authorities, 
^d not to the Ministry of Information. A great 
improvement in these services was evident by the latter 
half of October. 

The shortage of news in the Press heightened the 
dissatisfaction with the work of the B.B.C,, particularly 
in the first fortnight of the War, It had been arranged 
that the B.B.C. should evacuate most of its stafi to 
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the country’, and also that it should broadcast on two 
wavelengths only for home programmes. The dis¬ 
location caused by the process of removal resulted in 
the B.B.C. broadcasting for home consumption only 
one programme, which for the first days of the War 
consisted entirely, apart from the news, of gramophone 
records. This, too, roused a storm of criticism, which 
died down as the new arrangements came into ojjera- 
tion. In the month of October the improvement was 
sufficient to constitute a fairly satisfactory wartime 
ser\’ice, although limited to a one-programme basis 
which afforded no choice to listeners. On the other 
hand, the B.B.C. greatly e.xpandcd its service to listeners 
abroad, and soon after tlie outbreak of war it was 
broadcasting for twenty-four hours of the day in fifteen 
difTerent languages, including French, Gcmmn, Italian, 
Spanish, Hungarian, Arabic and^frikaaj^. 


VI 

We have no space in this volume to tell in any detail 
the story of what was done and not done in regard to 
the transmission of British information in neutral 
countries and Germany during the first two months of 
the War. The whole question as regards Germany was 
to some extent clothed in a veil of necessary secrecy. 

From the outbreak of the War His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment decided that there should be no British propaganda 
in the U.S.A., and that our efforts in that country 
should be strictly confined to placing the facts at the 
disposal of such U.S.A< news-gathering organizations as 
chose to use them. 

As regards neutral countries, the same general policy 
was adopted. But in t^he^e matters, as well as in the 
calse of Gennany, the activities of the Ministry of 
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Information during the first two months of the War 
were severely handicapped by the faults in its organiza¬ 
tion, which were remedied as already described. 

By October, 1939, it was re-organized and in a position 
to carry out its proper function. There were many 
who feared that it had been so badly knocked about 
that it might have been left too weak in finance and 
personnel to carry out its higlily important tasks at 
home and abroad. 
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PART II 


Military Operations 


The buin of either army stilly sounds. 

That the fixed sentinels almost receive 
The secret whispers of each other's watch ; 

Fire answers fire, and through their paly flames 
Each battle sees the other's umbered face ; 

Steed threatens steed, in high and boastful neighs 
Piercing the night's dull ear. and from the tents 
The armourers, accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammers closing rivets up. 

Give dregful note of preparation/' 

King Henry V. (Act iv—Prologue). 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE STRATEGICAL SITUATION 

As we explained in the foreword to this volume, the 
word " military ” \vilJ be employed to cover all forms 
of air, land and sea fighting, and (in subsequent volumes) 
propaganda indulged in by the l^Uigerents. 

Military operations are usually classified as being 
either strategical or tactical in character. These two 
words cannot be exactly defined, but their diflerence 
in use can easily be illustrated by examples: 

The blockade against Germany was a strategical 
operation. When a clerk in the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare sent a telegram (o X which stopped a cargo 
for Germany, when a boarding officer searched a ship; 
when a British cruiser captured a German ship, those 
operations belonged to the realm of tactics. 

The strategy of a war, especially that part of strategy 
sometimes called grand strategy, is closely concerned 
with politics at home and abroad It cannot be divorced 
from war aims. Nor can it be divorced from questions 
of warlike resources. It is of no use willing the end 
unle.ss the means thereto are available. 

Therefore strategy must not only include plans for 
the use of the armed forces of the Crown, but ^so ways 
and means of mobilizing the resources of the nation. 

We have already said something in tliis volume of 
the mobilization of Great Britain on the home front, 
and we have observed that this great and unprecedented 
change-over from peace to war was much infiuenced by 
the fact that it had to be assumed that the enemy 
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would endeavour to dislocate the mobilization by a 
concentrated air-attack on the United Kingdom. 
Mobilization in Great Britain had therefore not only 
to concern itself with the change-over from peace pro¬ 
duction to war effort ; it had also to include anti¬ 
aircraft mobilization, including dispersion (the Evacua¬ 
tion) and black-out. There was thus a defensive home 
front mobilization of a tactical nature inside, so to 
speak, the general mobilization of the nation's resources. 
Nor was this the only secondary mobilization. There 
were at least four others : viz. that of the Royal Navy ; 
the Army; the Air Force; and industry. Of these 
four, the latter was the least developed at the end of 
October, 1939. 

This was only to be expected. Trade and industry 
exist to serve the needs of peace, but it is only lack of 
funds which prevent armed forces from being in a 
state of permanent readiness for war. In Great Britain, 
the Royal Navy has for centuries been kept in a state 
of considerable readiness for active service, but even 
here the difference between the Navy in peace and the 
Navy mobilized for war was always considerable. On 
the outbreak of war the Royal Navy had been mobilized, 
and its squadrons took up their war stations. 

The mobilization of the Navy and the shield which 
this event interposed between the United Kingdom and 
the enemy was of prime importance. 

In the many coalitions which from time to time in 
the history of Europe have been formed to resist aggres¬ 
sion by a single power. Great Britain has always been 
the hard core and at the centre of this core has been 
British sea power. 

Some people feared that developments in the air 
between 1919 and 2939 might vitiate the immemorial 
strategic principle that sea power was the governing 
factor, both for attack and defence, in all wars in 
which the British people might be engaged. 
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This question was a matter of continual controversy 
between the Air Ministry' and the Admiralty during 
the years preceding the War, but the more reasonable 
controversialists on either side agreed that only the test 
of war would decide the matter. The experiences of 
the first two months of the War indicated that aircraft 
was not likely seriously to affect the decisive character 
of sea power. 

What are the elements of this sea power, its uses, 
misuses, possibilities and impossibilities ? 

The matter is so important and so fundamental for 
an understanding of the War that wc shall include a 
note on the subject in this work. 

II 

British sea power consists in the power to use the 
seas for British traffic—civil or military—and to deny 
them to the traffic of Britain's enemies. From this 
definition it is clear that the traffic itself is an essential 
element in sea power. It would be of little use to hold 
the complete military command of the seas if, by reason 
of the lack of merchant ships to carry on the traffic, 
no use was made of the sea routes. 

Britain is not self-sufficient either in foodstuffs, or 
in raw materials for the use of its industries. These 
commodities have to be brought to the shores of the 
United Kingdom from all parts of the world and paid 
for partly by the export of finished articles, partly by 
services. These exports, like the imports they partially 
balance, have to travel in ships and tlie British mercan¬ 
tile marine by its work as the main sea transport agency 
of the world earns an important part of the money 
required to pay for imports. If ships were not avail¬ 
able for this two-way traffic, the national life of Britain 
would come to an end. 

Over and above those ships, many merchant ships 
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are needed for the scr\dce of the combatant forces that 
are carr>'ing on a war. The Navy itself has always 
required in war to be supplemented by a number of 
extra ships, and those can only be supplied by borrowing 
from the Merchant Navy. The Navy, in the course of 
its operations, needs a constant service of supply by 
sea 1 the number of merchant vessels required for this 
purpose depends upon the distance of the chief theatre 
of naval operations from the United Kingdom. It is 
substantial even if, as in the Great War, the bulk of 
the Navy is operating in home waters. 

If the Army is operating overseas, the number of 
merchant vessels needed for its service is large. Troop¬ 
ships, store-ships, hospital ships must pass both ways 
in a constant stream between the United Kingdom and 
the army’s seaboard base of supply. The Dardanelles 
expedition in 1915, in which some loo.ooo men were 
fighting 3,000 miles from the United Kingdom, needed 
the service of some 200 ships to maintain them at the 
front. At a later stage in the Great War, when Mr. 
Lloyd George wshed to transfer the main British effort 
from the Western Front to the Balkans, he was unable 
to do so bccau.se the shipping needed for such a move 
was not then available. The effect of the technical 
developments of recent years has been to increase the 
volume of supplies needed by an army in the field. 
Mechanization has produced the need for workshops 
and skilled mechanics at an army base ; increase m 
the number of weapons for the same number of men. 
and in their rate of fire, has brought the need for a 
large increase in the volume of ammunition supply. AU 
these mean heavier calls on the service of supply by sea.* 

The same is true of an Air Force operating overseas. 
Planes themselves can, given an air route over sea 
or over friendly territory between their home base 
and their sphere of operations be flown direct to the 

* Stt page 38. 
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latter; but they cannot operate there unless their 
ground organization, \vith its personnel, resources, and 
supplies can be transported to their operating base, 
which, like that of an army, must be kept constantly 
supplied from home. 

From the point of view of shipping needed, a distinc¬ 
tion between an army and an air force operating over¬ 
seas is somewhat unreal. The Army needs an air arm 
and cannot fight wthout it. The Air Force needs 
protection for its base, possibly from ground forces, 
certainly from air attack ; in either case the protecting 
force is military. Soldiers, airmen and their materizU 
supplies in large quantities, will need constant transport 
by sea, whatever the precise form of the operations that 
are being undertaken overseas by British forces. It is 
the business of sea power to transport them and to 
protect them on passage. 

The merchant ships themselves, however, are not the 
only need. Ships, whether men-of-war or merchant 
vessels, do not run themselves, nor can they be manned 
and run by landsmen, unaccustomed to the sea. The 
Navy can never be maintained at such a strength that 
it need not expand in time of war, and if it is to expand, 
there must be in existence a reserve of men trained to 
the sea on which it can draw. In war, too, there will 
be casualties, both in the Navy and in the Merchant 
Navy, which must be replaced. None of the require¬ 
ments outlined in the paragraphs above can therefore 
be supplied unless the seafaring population is sufficiently 
numerous to meet all these exra demands which will 
be made on it in time of war. Despite the enormous 
development of machines in recent years, war is a 
matter of men more than of machines, no less to-day 
than in the past. 

It follows, too,-from these considerations, that the 
basis up»on which the whole structure of sea power 
rests is a large and healthy shipping industry—large 
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in order that it may be adequate to satisfy all the extra 
demands made on it in time of war, while still con¬ 
tinuing the essential supply of material needs and the 
service of national industry ; and healthy, in order that 
it may attract sufficient numbers into a seafaring life. 
It is important to realize this, for it is too often assumed 
that sea power is a matter of navies alone. There could 
be no greater mistake. 

The elements of sea power are thus a navy, adequate 
to secure and maintain command of the sea ; merchant 
ships in abundance, wherc\vith to make use of the sea 
so commanded, not only to support the national life 
on the lines on which it has evolved, but also to exert 
the national military effort in that part of the world 
in which it can operate to the best advantage ; and a 
vigorous and numerous seafaring population. 

If the seas are to be available for use by British 
traffic, it is necessary to prevent or counter the actions 
of any force which might interrupt it. That force is 
the enemy navy—which expression includes any air 
forces which are capable of operating at sea. The most 
effectual and decisive method of preventing attack is 
to destroy the attacking force ; hence the doctrine 
that the military object of a navy in war is the destruc¬ 
tion of its enemy’s fleet. 

That destruction, however, may not be possible by 
naval force alone ; for it is a characteristic of sea war¬ 
fare that it is within the power of a combatant to with¬ 
draw his forces from the board entirely, retiring into 
fortified ports where he is immune from the naval 
attacks of the enemy. That, indeed, has always been 
the normal course of action of a belligerent whose sea 
forces were so inferior to those of his enemy that he 
was not in a position to force the issue without inviting 
destruction. It might appear that if the stronger 
belligerent brings about such a withdrawal, whether by 
actual fighting or merely by the threat of it, he has 
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accomplished his object, since a naval force which 
remains in harbour obviously cannot interfere with the 
sea traffic of its enemy. Yet that accomplishment is 
but precarious and temporary, so long as the navy of 
the weaker belligerent remains in being, unless the 
stronger can make sure of achieving the destruction of 
his enemy whenever the latter chooses again to take 
the sea. That he can do only by taking measures to 
ensure being informed if and when his enemy should 
leave the shelter of his harbours and put to sea, and at 
the same time so disposing his own forces that they shall 
be able to join action when that happens, before the 
enemy can seriously interfere with sea traffic. Thus 
arises the system of the ** military blockade a loose 
and somewhat misleading term which is nevertheless con¬ 
venient and has the sanction of well-established usage. 

The methods of the militaiy blockade have changed 
and are changing, yet its two elements, defined above, 
survive. At the end of the eighteenth century. Nelson 
off Toulon, and Cornwallis off Bjcst, provided directly, 
so far as the conditions of their day would allow, for 
inform^^tion of the enemy^s exit reaching the blockading 
force, by keeping the latter itself hovering off the 
enemy's base. The reduced endurance of the steam* 
ship, the advent of small craft, fast and submersible, 
armed with torpedoes, made that method of hov'enng 
at sea impossible to Jellicoe and Beatty. In 1914“^® 
it was necessary to keep the fleet chiefly in harbour 
—except for frequent scouting and exercise cruises— 
so located that early interception of the enemy shoidd 
be feasible if he emerged ; and to arrange for in¬ 
formation of any sortie by means of watching patrols 
off the enemy's ports by submarines, and a listening 
watch for the enemy's wireless communications. To-day 
conditions are again different by reason of the deyclop- 
ment of air power. On the one hand, the p)0ssibility 
of an attack on tbe stronger fleet's bases makes it less 
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certain than it was that the fleet can make sure of 
being so located as to ensure early interception of an 
emerging enemy. But. on the other hand, reconnais¬ 
sance by air reduces the possibility that an enemy, 
once at sea, can evade being brought to action. 

How far these two developments cancel each other 
out is a question which cannot be definitely answered 
until the matter is put to the test. 

Even destruction of an enemy's fleet, however, or the 
military blockade which, until destruction can be 
achieved, attains the same object, do not suffice to 
compass that degree of command of the sea which is 
necessary to this country. For the closest of blockades 
can be evaded by single ships of force, by small craft 
and by submarines; and shore-based aircraft for sea 
op>erations, are, of course, quite unaffected by it. Sea 
traffic as ubiquitous and world-wide as that of Britain 
is liable to be assailed by any or all of these things, 
despite the destruction or neutralization of the whole 
or the greater patt of an enemy’s surface fleet. In 
such a guerre de course the chief difficulty is that of 
finding the assailants, in order to destroy them. There 
are two places at sea where that can be achieved— 
where they emerge from their bases and alongside their 
quarry. If the former is impracticable or uncertain 
—as, from various causes, it very often is—the latter 
is not. Hence the method of convoy. Besides the 
military blockade of an enemy’s sea forces, a convoy 
system is necessary to deal with such forces as evade 
the blockade. 

It must, however, be realized that the success of the 
latter measure is almost wholly dep>endent on the 
former. The sea traffic to be maintained by this country 
is a continuous stream, and the number of convoys 
needed to maintain that quality is very large. For the 
protection which a convoy system provides to be effec¬ 
tive, the strength of the escort provided for each convoy 
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must be adequate to overcome the enemy to whose 
attacks it is liable. If any one of tlie numerous convoys 
were liable to attack by an enemy's main fleet, oi any 
substantial part of it, the forces needed for adequate 
convoy escorts would be enormous. It is only, when, 
by the maintenance of the military blockade, it is 
possible to reduce to comparatively small dimensions 
the protection it is necessary to provide for individual 
convoys, that the convoy system becomes economically 
possible at all. 


Ill 

With this account of the meaning of sea power as a 
background to our thoughts, we are now in a position 
to draw a general picture of the military situation at 
the outbreak of war, as a prelimina^ to a description 
of the operations which took place in various theatres 
of war during the period September to October, 1939. 

The political objectives of the two belligerents in 
September, 1939. differed in one exceedingly important 
respect. 'The Nazis wanted a short war limited to the 
purpose of subjecting Poland. It may be, and probably 
is, true to write that the elimination of Poland was not 
the end of the story as conceived by Hitler, but this 
is speculation. 

The allies were determined to create conditions in 
Europe which would stop the recurring bouts of aggres¬ 
sion which were recorded in Volume I of this work, 
aggression which made necessary an ever-increasing 
expenditure on armaments at the expense of social 
services. In order to achieve this purpose, the Allies 
declared* that they were making preparations for a 
war of at least three years. 

German military opinion had always advocated the 

* The British Covemmeot announced this decision on 
September 9th, 1939. 
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desirability and indeed the humanity of assaulting an 
enemy with overwhelming force and so bringing a war 
to a speedy conclusion. During the years of the Nazi 
regime mucli was heard of the Blilz-kreig or “ lightning 
war.” 

In 1939 there were several practical reasons which 
were calculated to recommend the Blitz-krieg to the Nazi 
chiefs. First, time was in favour of the British block¬ 
ade ; secondly, the German Reich had already been 
subjected to three years of semi-war conditions which 
had inevitably weakened the war endurance of the 
German people. Short, sharp and bright successes 
were needed to uphold the morale of a nation which 
was starting a war on food rations of somewhat moderate 
proportions.* 

From the Nazi point of view, there were the following 
possibilities:— 

{a) A smashing attack on Poland. 

(6) An intensive aerial attack on Great Britain. 

{c) A great military offensive against France. 

(d) Submarine and aerial warfare against British sea 
power. 
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The first had the advantage that it secured the war 
aims, whilst (6) and (c) had the disadvantages that they 
would both consolidate France and Great Britain in 
the War, whilst (6) would be very unfavourably received 
in the U.S.A., and (c) would run into the Maginot Line 
imless that line was outflanked by ignoring the neutrality 
of Holland and Belgium or Switzerland. Possibility (</) 
would fit in with (a), but both (6) and (c) would weaken 
(a) if carried out simultaneously. It was therefore 
decided to ca^ out a massive attack on Poland, stand 
on the defensive in the West and at the same time try 
out U-boat and air warfare against British sea power. 
Simultaneously, a diplomatic and propagandist drive 
would be launched in order to separate France from 
Great Britain. This plan had one serious disadvantage. 
It meant that whilst Poland was being destroyed, 
British and French mobilization would be carried out 
unhampered. This might prove a very serious error 
IF the war were to become a struggle between the Allies 
and Germany of so tremendous a character that the 
Polish war would seem in retrospect to have been an 
affair of out{x>sts. It was clearly the business of 
German diplomacy to avoid the development of that 
struggle. We shall see that up to the end of October, 
1939 * Hitler's diplomacy failed. 

The allied problem presented itself in the following 
terms:— 

Poland could only be given material help if the Allies 
assaulted Germany by land and air with all their forces 
in the West. This help would only be useful if it drew 
off from Poland a substantial proportion of the German 
attack. The existence of the Siegfried Line made such 
hopes illusory. 

Moreover, on land, such an attack would have to be 
carried out by the French single-handed, and the 
inevitable losses would give point to the reiterated state¬ 
ment by the German wireless that the British were 
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more than anxious to fight, but only to the last 
Frenchman. 

Wliat of the air oflensive ? 

There were three good arguments against opening up 
bombing attacks on Germany. 

First, the effect on public opinion in Great Britain 
and the U.S.A. of initiating such action* which would 
inevitably claim many so-called “ civilian " victims.* 
Secondly, a siLspicion that in September, 1939, an 
exchange of bombing raids would not at that time 
be to the advantage of Great Britain. Thirdly, the 
certainty that intensive bombing of Germany would 
consolidate the people behind the Nazi regime. There 
was, however, no objection to instituting an immediate 
blockade on Germany, and using British sea power as a 
shield behind which to build up a great striking force 
on land and in the air for use in the decisive place at the 
decisive moment. 

It may be convenient if we now summarize the pre¬ 
ceding analysis of the situation as it presented itself to 
the belligerents in terms of strategy in September, 1939. 

The Nazis decided to concentrate on a limited war 
in Poland and by a combination of diplomacy and 
attacks on British sea power to persuade and frighten 
the British and French into peace. 

The Allies determined to wage unlimited war until 
their objectives were attained, and in view of the 
magnitude of this task, they only took the oflensive on 
the sea, whilst they set about collecting all their 
resources for a decisive blow, secure in the knowledge 
that provided sea power held firm, time was on their side. 


* President Roosevelt on September ist, 1939. asked the 
belligcrenls to give an undertaking that they would confine 
bombing to military objectives. They all replied in the afifinna- 
live. 

• Totalitarian war docs not recognize the word civilian. 
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We will now describe the military operations of the 
months of September and October, 1939, on the sea, 
the land, and in the air. 

We shall defer to another volume an account of the 
operations on those battlefields of the minds, where 
wireless waves, pamphlets and leaflets were instruments 
of war. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE WAR AT SEA 


I 


At the outbreak of war, Allied naval forces enjoyed 
a great superiority over the German navy. The latter, 
omitting small coastal craft and obsolete skiffs and such¬ 
like, consisted of:— 


2 Battle 
Cruisers 

3 Pocket 
Battleships 


Scharnhorsf 

Cneisenau 


Deu/sefilartd 
Admiral Scheer 
Admiral Graf Spet 


{ 

( 


26.000 tons, 27 knots. 
Nine ii-inch and twelve 
5‘9-inch guns. 

10.000 tons. 26 knots. 
Six ii*inch and eight 
5*9dnch guns. 


6 Cruisers . • 


Destroyers 
x6 largo 


Ltiptig 

Nurnbefg 

Koln 

Karlsruhe 

K*m\gshefg 

Etfiden 


6,000 tons. 32 knots. 
Nine 3*9dnch guns. 

5..100 tons. 29 knots, 
eight guns. 


1.625 tons, five 5*inch guns. 8 T. tubes, 
with 6 more building. 


12 small 


.. 800 tons, three 4adnch guns, 6 T. tubes, 

with others building. 


In addition to the above, there were under construc¬ 
tion two battleships of 35,000 tons each, to be armed 
with eight 15-inch and twelve s ^-rnch guns. Since the 
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first of these was only launched early in 1939, it is 
hardly likely that they could be completed before 1941, 
so that there was no need to take them into immediate 
account. There were, however, five 8-inch gun cruisers 
building, of which the first two. the Bliicher and Admiral 
Hipper were nearing completion early in the year. The 
Bliicher, wzs stated to have been commissioned in June, 
and both might have been completed by August. The 
third, the Prim Eugen, was launched in 1938, and if 
great efforts were made to accelerate construction, 
might perhaps be completed before the end of 1939. 

British knowledge of German naval resources was, 
however, incomplete. A veil had fallen over them tvith 
Hitler's refusal, in April, to be bound any longer by the 
undertakings he had assumed under Part III of the 
Anglo-German Naval Agreement of July 17th. 1937, to 
exchange naval information with this country and the 
other signatories of the London Naval Treaty of 1936. 
It seems probable that his denunciation of that agree¬ 
ment, however, was intended more to conceal the exact 
extent of the expansion in the German submarine force, 
than that of surface ships. There is little doubt that 
the chief German building efforts for the preceding nine 
months had been put into submarines. 

Of these, on February ist, 1939, according to tlie 
information furnished by the German Government 
under the Agreement and embodied by the British 
Government in their " Return of Fleets,”* Germany 
possessed 43 submarines in service. Of these, 25 were 
small boats of no more than 250 tons surface displace¬ 
ment ; these were probably designed for ser\'ice in the 
Baltic and Heligoland Bight, and it seemed doubtful if 
they would be capable of working much farther than, at 
the most, the English Channel, provided they could 
reach it through the Straits of Dover. Thirteen of the 
remainder were of about 500 tons, and five slightly over 

* Cmd. 5936. 
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700 tons, both of which classes must be considered as 
ocoan-poing. 

In addition to these, seven more 250-ton and twenty- 
one of the larger t>T>cs were building or projected ; at 
least fifteen, or possibly more, of these must have been 
completed by the end of August. Moreover, rumour 
credited Germany with the intention, as soon as the 
veil of secrecy dropped over her naval affairs, of build¬ 
ing i,ooo-ton U-boats; and it is possible that her 
material resources could have been developed by the 
autumn of 1939 to the point of turning out new sub¬ 
marines at the rate of one every fortnight. 

Germany thus started the War possessing between 
30 and 40 submarines, which were capable of operating 
outside the North Sea, a number of which could perhaps 
be increased to 50 or more—if none were lost—by the 
end of the year. 

The British Navy, on the other hand, had for years 
been faced with the possibility of a war against an 
alliance between the " Axis" Powers and Japan. 
Though still a long way short of the strength adequate 
for that task, it possessed a substantial superiority over 
the German Navy alone. 

It consisted of:— 

15 Capital Ships .. .. Two of them mounting 16-inch 

guns and the remainder is-inch. 
Three of these, the Hood, 
Benown and Repuist, were 
Battle Cruisers of over 30 knots 
speed. 

7 AtsCRArr Carriers .. 

15 8-tNCH-cuN Cruisers 

47 6-tHCH-cuN Cruisers .. Twenty-one of these were 

tecbnicaUy *' over-age,” with 
nineteen more building. 

Four more cruisers were included in the 1939 
Estimates, but it was not stated whether they were to 
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be heavy or light. As, however, they could hardly be 
completed much within Uvo years, the matter was not 
of immediate importance. 

Of destroyers, there were some 113 under age, 62 over 
age, and 28 building. 

Of submarines, there were 44 in sendee and 15 build¬ 
ing. 

In addition, there were a large number of escort 
vessels, patrol vessels, minesweepers and torpedo 
boats. 

The force of destroyers and smaller craft thus seemed, 
in comparison to Germany, ovenshelmingly strong ; but 
appearances are deceptive, for, as c.xplained earlier, 
British needs of such craft depended, not upon the 
precise strength of any maritime enemy, but upon the 
number and extent of convoys needing protection. 
Judged by this standard, the strength in this arm was 
still gravely inadequate.* 

The outbreak of war thus found the German Navy 
much too weak to challenge I'Tanco-British command of 
the sea with any hope of success. It was inevitable that 
the German mercantile flag must disappear from the 
seas as soon as war should be declared. But Britain was 
still vulnerable in her complete dependence upon oversea 
communications ; and in the German view, even if her 
surface command of the sea must be conceded, it might 
still be possible, by the ruthless use of submarines 
against merchant ships, to by-pass the overwhelmingly 
strong British Fleet, and cut off British sea traflic by 
direct attack. In the meanwhile, a war of attrition 
directed against the British surface fleet, by submarine, 
and by air, might eventually so reduce British material 

* This was true, even when account was taken of the French 
Navy, which consisted of 7 capital ships, including 3 Battle 
Cruisers, 15 cigbt-Lneb and six-inch gun cruisers. 32 light crui-sers 
(2,500 tons), 46 modem destroyers and 80 submarines. The 
French Navy collaborated closely with the British naval powers 
in the task of protecting sea communications. 
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superiority tliat her command could be directly chal¬ 
lenged. There was every temptation to an un¬ 
scrupulous Power to adopt that course of action. 

Lack of scniple was indispensable : for as recently as 
November, 1936, Germany had freely and voluntarily 
subscribed to the proch-vcrbal, by which all maritime 
nations had undertaken to refrain from the methods of 
" unrestricted submarine warfare ” first practised by 
her in the la.st war. That instrument laid down that 
submarines, in their dealings with merchant vessels in 
war were just as much bound by the precepts of Intei- 
national Law as were all other warships; and. in 
particular, it said :— 

■' A warship, whether surface vessel or submarine, may 
not sink or render incapable of navi^tion a merch.ant vessel, 
without having first placed passengers, crew, and ship's 
papers in a place of safety. For this purpose, the ship's 
boats arc not regarded as a place of safety, unless the safety 
of p.A.sscngors and crew is assured, in the existing sea and 
weather conditions, by the proximity of land, or the presence 
of another vessel, which is in a position to take them on 
board.” 


If Germany was to achieve sufficieni success against 
British sea communications to come within measurable 
distance of starving the people of the United Kingdom, 
or seriously disorganizing British national life and 
national war effort, that obligation had to be repudiated. 


11 

When the War opened, so far as was known at the 
Admiralty, the whole German Navy was in its home 
Nvaters. No more tlian nine hours was needed, however, 
to show that the German submarines, at least, had been 
despatched well before the beginning of hostilities to 
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p>ositions where they would be best placed to prey on 
British merchant ships. The War began at ii.o a.m. 
on September, 1939. At 7.45 pm- that night, the 
passenger liner Athcnia, outward bound from Liverpool 
to Canada, with some i.ioo passengers on board, was 
torpedoed without warning some 250 miles west of the 
coast of Donegal. A number of passengers and crew 
were either killed by the explosion, or trapped so that 
they were unable to quit the ship ; but the majority 
were got into the boats and were later picked up by 
British destroyers and neutral merchant ships sent to 
the spot as soon as news of the outrage was received. It 
was later established that the torpedo was fired by a 
submarine which came to the surface after the explosion, 
and fired a shell from its gun at the ship, apparently 
with the object of disabling the ship's wireless. The 
submarine cruised round the sinking ship for a time, 
and observing, no doubt, from the presence of women 
and children in the boats, that the ship was a passenger 
liner, then left the scene. The ship sank some hours 
later, and over one hundred of her occupants, passengers 
or crew, were found to have lost their lives. 

The sinking of the Athenia was probably a mistake, 
certainly a gross stupidity. It could have no possible 
military effect on the course of the War, and merely 
served to show the world once more how lightly 
Germany regarded her pledged word. The best that 
could be urged on behalf of the submarine commander 
responsible for it was that he may have mistaken the 
ship for an armed merchant cruiser. But however 
that may have been, the incident was but the first of 
the German submarine war on British commerce wliich 
opened mth full intensity forthwith. 

The conditions at first favoured the marauders, for 
British merchant ships normally cover every sea. A 
chart published periodically by the Admiralty illustrates 
the normal distribution of the British Merchant Navy, 
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and its state on Scptomln'r 3rd was vcrv nniclt as shown 
on the Admiralty s chart’ issued on Decenibet. 1938. 
Little protection could be t^iven to ships already 
scattered over the hurh seas when the submarine attack 
on them oj)ened ; until they completed their voyages 
and could lie gathered together into convovs, each with 
Its anti-subrnaniie escort, these i>oIated ships were often 
an easy prey. Thus it was tliat the U-boats in the 
first week of war were able to sink British mcrcliant 
ships to a total of 65.000 tons. 

ihat rate of destruction was formidable, for it was 
about half what Germany harl achieved in the peak of 
the '■ submarine war ’’ of 1917, when she had over one 
hundred U-boats employed ; but it was not maintained. 
At the outbreak of the last war the British Navy 
[wssessed neither the means of detecting and locating 
a submarine once it had submerged, nor of attacking it 
when it had dived too deep to be rammed. There was 
no such lack in 1939. The uncanny efficiency of the 
dot(“Cting apparatus, dcscrihed in an Admiralty com- 
mimiqud on the “ Deadly Asdic,” has been described in 
Parliament ; by the use of the Asdic it is now possible 
for two destroyers to maintain a prolonged and relent¬ 
less pursuit of any submarine with which they gain 
touch. In the depth charge, the surface ship possesses 
a weapon, against which the diving submarine has no 
defence. If it can be placed so as to explode W’ithin 
some fifty feet of the hull, destruction is inevitable. At 
even greater distances, the submarine's electric lights 
are destroyed, fittings broken, and leaks are started 
which, by the release of air or fuel, may destroy her 
powers of concealment. Like all new weapons, the 
submarine had provoked the evolution of its own 
antidote. The rapid adoption of the convoy s)'stem 
ensured that any submarine attempting to continue 
depredation on merchant ships should be immediately 
' See reproduction inside front cover. ' 
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subject to counter-attack ; whilst the Asdic and the 
depth charge gave that counter-attack a deadly quality 
never achieved in 1917-18. Thus the weekly total of 
British ships sunk by submarine fell progressively from 
the 65.000 tons of the first week to 46.000 in the second. 
21,000 in the third. 9.000 in the fourth and 867 in the 
fifth. The tale of German submarines destroyed was 
given by the Prime Minister in the third week of the 
War at six or seven, and by Mr. Churchill for the first 
six weeks of the War as some eighteen. 

It must be realized, of course, that it is not always 
possible for the attackers to know with certainty that 
their attack on a submerged submarine has been 
successful. If. as was the case more than once, a 
submarine struggles to the surface after an attack, and 
is abandoned by her crew before she is seen to sink 
again, there is no doubt. If. as has also happened, the 
submarine is located on the bottom by sweeping, and 
identified by a diver’s examination, equally there is no 
doubt. But in many cases, tliough the attackers may 
feel certain in their own minds that the submarine was 
destroyed—and their experience is sufficient to entitle 
their judgment to respect—there is no po.sitive or 
definite evidence to be obtained. In such circumstances, 
the Admiralty refrained from claiming a definite success, 
and confined themselves to stating a strong probability 
—a practice which stood out in strong contrast to that 
of the Germans, who did not hesitate to announce to 
their own people, and to the world, the most extravagant 
versions of their achievements. 

Several German submarine commanders must be 
given the credit, in the early days of the War, for having 
endeavoured loyally to act in accordance with Inter¬ 
nationa) Law in their attacks on merchant ships. In 
the case of the s.s. Olive Grove, for instance, which 
encountered a German submarine two hundred miles to 
the north-westward of Spain on September 7th in fine 
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weather, tlie crew were ordered into their boats before 
their sliip was sunk. The boats were tlien led by the 
submarine for some hours until they reached the vicinity 
of the American s.s. IVaslnuglon, and only left them 
when tfiey were knowm to have been picked up. The 
trawler Alvis. too. stopped by a submarine in the 
Atlantic a fortnight later, when the Gormans were 
apparently under orders to destroy fisliing craft, was 
spared, because the submarine commaniler did not 
consider her only lx)at seaworthy enough to accommodate 
the crew. There were other similar cases, but they 
were exceptional. 

On the same day tliat one German officer was dealing 
with the Olive Grove —which he destroyed—in a manner 
witli which no fault could be found, another torpedoed 
the s.s. Manaar without warning, and two of her crew 
were killed, though the remainder managed to escape 
with their lives. The s.s. Vancouver City had tliree 
men killed when she was attacked without warning, 
and the remainder were adrift in their boats for tliree 
hours. Though they were then fortunately picked up, 
it was not due to any care of their attackers that they 
were not lost. The s.s. llazclside, within sight of the 
English coast, was sunk without warning by gunfire 
from a German submarine w-hich wrecked most of her 
boats, and killed some of the crew. Five officers and 
six men in all were thus murdered. Such outrages 
showed that the Nazi spirit was to be found even in 
the German Navy. 


in 

On the British side, the sea-war opened Nvith equal 
vigour, though not upon non-combatants. The Navy, 
whenever it was possible to gain contact with submarines 
in the unorganized state of sea traffic which preceded 
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the inauguration of con%’oys, attacked them vigorously. 
The Air Force, on September 4th, made a daylight 
attack upon German mcn-of-war lying in the Schillig 
Roads, off Wilhemshav'cn, and at Brunsbuttel in the 
North Sea entrance to tlie Kiel Canal. 

The latter was a most gallant performance. The 
weather was unfavourable, but the attack was pressed 
home at a low altitude with determination, despite 
strenuous opp>osition by fighters and anti-aircraft fire. 
It w’as believed that hea\'y damage was caused to one 
of the pocket battleships in Schillig Road—|)robably 
the Admiral Graf Spec —and to another warship lying 
alongside the mole at Brunsbiittcl. British casualties, 
though not more than were to be e.xpected, were con- 
sideiable; but it must be remembered that the Kiel 
Canal was probably the most heavily defended area in 
Germany. 

The first serious casualty to the Navy occurred on 
Septeml>er i8th. when the aircraft carrier Courageous 
was torpedoed by a submarine somewhere in the Western 
Approaches to the British Isles. The Courageous had 
been in reserve before the war, and was commissioned 
early in August with the rest of the Reserve Fleet. 
Since the outbreak of war she had been performing 
valuable service in connection with the defence of 
merchant shipping against submarines, while it was 
still scattered and coming in for organization into con¬ 
voys. While at sea she naturally steamed at high 
speed on a zig-zag course, and was screened by four 
destroyers. But towards evening two of her destroyers 
parted company to hunt a submarine in the vicinity, 
and when she recalled her aircraft before dark, it was 
necessary for her to steer steadily into the wind while 
they were landing on. It was at that moment that 
ill fortune brought her within range of a diving German 
submarine, and she was hit by two torpedoes. An 
old ship, none too sturdily built in the first place, she 
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sank in twenty minutes, with the loss of her Commanding 
officer, and over 500 of her total company of some 
1,200 souls. 


IV 

It \va.s over three weeks after the British air raid 
on the German Navy that similar action was taken 
from tlic other side, and even then it appeared to have 
come about rather by accident than by design. On 
September 26th a British submarine had been rather 
severely handled while on patrol in German waters, 
but had succeeded in eluding her attackers. She was 
limping her way homeward on the surface, and as the 
damage she had received made it impossible for her to 
dive again, she asked for, and was joined by, an escort 
of destroyers on the morning of September 27th. She 
had sighted aircraft, apparently searching for her, 
though tliey had not seen her, on the 26ih. The next 
day they seemed to have looked for her again, and 
though once more they did not find her, they did locate 
a force of heaxy ships of the Home TIcet, which was 
operating in the middle of the North Sea. These they 
attacked, and though they did not succeed in hitting 
any ships, they apparently put a bomb near enough 
to the aircraft carrier Ark Royal for the airman who 
dropped it to be quite sure that he had hit her. 

Such a mistake is very easily made. The splash 
thrown up by a large bomb hitting the water is quite 
large enough completely to hide a ship which is close 
to it from the view of the airman who drops the bomb. 
An airman, without knowledge of ships and of their 
behaviour when damaged in action, might quite honestly 
believe that his bomb had destroyed his target, even 
though it had not liit the ship at all. In this case tliis 
belief seems to have been confirmed by the report of 
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the next airman to attack the fleet, which was to the 
effect that the Ark Royal, shortly after the first attack, 
was no longer to be seen with the fleet—not surprising 
to those acquainted with the aircraft carrier’s methods 
of operation. Consequently, when the airman made 
his report of his success in sinking the Ark Royal. 
It apparently carried complete conviction. Lance- 
Corporal Francke received for this exploit the Iron Cross 
of both the first and second class and a personal letter 
of congratulation from Goering, informing him of his 
j)romotion to lieutenant. For weeks afterwards the 
German broadcasts daily reiterated the glad news that 
the Ark Royal had been sunk, not ceasing to do so even 
after the United States Attach^ in London, Captain 
Kirk, had made an official report to his Government of 
a visit to the fleet on October ist, in tlie course of which 
he had attended Divine Service on board the very ship 
which the German broadcaster insisted was at the 
bottom of the North Sea. 

In the encounter a German flying boat was shot 
down—it was not stated whether by anti-aircraft fire 
from ships or by fighter aircraft from the fleet. Another 
flying boat was reported to have been damaged, and 
she came down later, her crew being brought in as 
prisoners by a British destroyer. The German wireless 
announced, as usual, that all their aircraft had returned. 

Two days later a British air attack on German war¬ 
ships near Heligoland was no more successful. The 
reports of this engagement were exceedingly laconic on 
both sides. The Air Ministry stated that the attacks 
had been pressed home despite formidable anti-aircraft 
fire, but admitted the non-return of some planes. The 
Germans stated that the attack was without result, 
and that five British bombers were shot down by pursuit 
planes. 

The next encounter between ships and aircraft some 
ten days later had a very similar result. On October 
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7th two British minesweepers in the North Sea were 
attacked by German flying boats. There were no 
casualties on either side. Two da5's later, however, 
there was a more important engagement. 

On Sunday, October 8th. British patrols located a 
detachment of the German Fleet—its composition was 
not stated—in the middle of the North Sea, but not 
soon enough for it to be brought to action before dark. 
The ne.xt day British cruisers and destroyers in the 
north-eastern part of the North Sea—apparently search¬ 
ing the area which might have boon reached by the 
German squadron if it had continued northward during 
the dark hours—were repeatedly attacked by German 
bombers. 

From one point of view the attack gave evidence of 
the high quality of the German Air Force, for the 
weather was bad—a south-easterly gale strong enough 
to compc'l a British destroyer to tuni stem on to the 
sea in order to fight her ^s—and the scene of the 
action was 500 miles from German territory. To 
operate land planes in such conditions requires great 
determination and a high standard of air-navigational 
skill. But from another point of view the German 
effort proved quite futile, for though the bomb attacks 
continued for eight hours in all. not a single hit on a 
ship was achieved. One bomb burst on the water 
near enougli to a cruiser to bespatter her with splmters, 
but there \tj3no damage and no casualties. 

On the other hand, the attacking planes suffered 
considerably from the anti-aircraft fire of the ships. 
Three planes, damaged and with crews wounded, were 
compelled to land in neutral countries—two in Denmark 
and one in a Nor^vegian fjord—and others were seen 
to come dowTi at sea. The Germans admitted the loss 
of six machines. 

It thus appeared from first experiences that the air 
menace to ships of war was not so great as had been 
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imagined. Confident prophecies had been heard, before 
the War, that the day of navies was over, that they 
would quickly be driven from the seas by the all- 
powerful bomber from the skies. It would have been 
imwise, no doubt, to base too great confidence on the 
experience of a few minor operations ; but at least 
these new views could find little support in the events 
of the first few weeks of the war. Subsequent air 
action in the period now under review, though again 
not conclusive, pointed to the same conclusion. 

On October i6th an attack was made upon ships 
lying in the Firth of Forth near the Forth Bridge. 
About fourteen German bombers took part. One bomb 
actually hit H.M.S. Southampton, Flagship of the Second 
Cruiser Squadron, but glanced off her bridge over the 
side into the admiral's barge, which was lying at the 
boom, and sank it. together with a pinnace. There 
were three casualties aboard the Southampton, seven 
aboard the Edinburgh and twenty-five aboard the 
destroyer Mohawk, which was returning to harbour 
when attacked, all from splinters of bombs bursting in 
the water near by. But the bombers were engaged by 
fighters of the Royal Air Force, and seven out of the 
fourteen were destroyed, several prisoners being taken. 

The case of the Mohawk deserves special mention. 
The large number of her casualties seems to have been 
due to the fact that as she was first entering harbour 
most of the seamen were on deck, preparing anchors, 
securing wires, boats and such-like. The shower of 
splinters killed the first lieutenant, who was on the 
forecastle and severely wounded the captain. The 
latter, however, remained at his post, and took his ship 
into harbour. When he had secured her half an hour 
later, he collapsed and died before he could be got to 
hospital. 

The following day a bombing attack was made at 
Scapa Flow. Some damage was done to H.M.S. Iron 
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Duke, an old " demilitarized ” battleship acting as base 
depot ship. There were no casualties, but two bombers 
were shot down, and two reconnaissance aircraft were 
destroyed the same day off the East Coast farther south. 
A few days later, on October 2ist, an attack was made 
on a convoy off the East Coast by some twelve aircraft. 
No hits were made on any ship, but five of the raiders 
were shot down, some of their crews being picked up 
at sea. Others, though wounded, reached the English 
coast in the collapsible rubber boats which German 
aircraft carry when operating over sea. 

Not all German attacks at sea were so barren of result. 
In the small hours of the morning of Saturday, October 
14th, the battleship H.M.S. Royal Oak, at anchor in 
Scapa Flow, sank after explosions which indicated that 
she had been struck by several torpedoes. It was con¬ 
cluded that an enemy submarine must have i>erformed 
the remarkable and daring feat of penetrating the 
defences of the anchorage, and the even more remarkable 
feat of escaping again. WTiether or not the latter 
was achieved was not clear, for though the German 
naval authorities brought to the microphone a naval 
commander, purporting to be the commander of the suc¬ 
cessful submarine, his broadcast accounts tallied neither 
with each other, nor with what actually happened in 
the Flow. Following its usual practice, the German 
propaganda department issued strident claims to have 
sunk the battle cruiser Repulse at the same time. In 
these there was not a word of truth. Rear-Admiral 
H. E. C. Blagrove and some 800 officers and men perished 
with the Royal Oak, only 414 out of her company of 
over 1,200 surviving. 

In the meanwhile, German attacks upon merchant 
ships continued, though, as has already been remarked, 
with rapidly diminishing success. When the protection 
aflordcd to British ships had reduced their losses almost 
to vanishing point in the fifth week of the war, German 
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submarines turned their attention to neutral shipping 
bound to Britain, in the Baltic and Kattegat. Eight 
Swedish and two Danish ships were seized in the Baltic 
on October 2nd. Five Finnish, two Estonian, and one 
Norwegian on the following day. Nor were they con¬ 
tent with merely arresting such ships. On September 
23rd two Finnish ships, the Marlii Ragnar and the 
Walma, bound to England %vith cargoes of cellulose, 
were stopped in the Skageirak by a U-boat. It would 
have been both legitimate and easy for their captors 
to have taken them into a German port for adjudication 
by a prize court. That was not enough for a U-boat 
commander. They were sunk out of hand and their 
crews left to find their way to shore in boats. 

Even worse was the case of the Danish ship Vendia, 
wliich encountered a German submarine on ^ptember 
30th when bound for a Belgian port in ballast. 

The submarine approached from abaft the Vendia's 
beam, and opened fire on her without warning, con¬ 
tinuing to fire at short range, despite being hailed in 
German, until eleven of her crew had been killed. The 
Vendia was then sunk Nvith a torpedo, and when her 
captain was picked up from the sea by the submarine he 
was greeted by the angry accusation from the submarine 
commander; " You were sailing with contraband "— 
as if that were justification for the outrage. It was 
later falsely asserted by the German naval authorities 
that the Vendia had attempted to ram the sub¬ 
marine I 

The same day the Swedish steamer Gun, also bound 
to Belgium with a cargo of wood pulp, was torpedoed 
by the same U-boat, after her officers and crew had 
been threatened and bullied by the submarine's officers, 
in the endeavour to make them declare that their cargo 
was bound for England. These measures were obviously 
desimed to terrorize neutrals into ceasing to trade with 
England—a measure which very soon defeated itself 
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inasmuch as tlie damage to neutral economy seriously 
affected their ability to trade with Germany. 

The German attacks on British merchant ships were 
not conducted bv submarine alone. On September 30th 
the British s.s. Clement was sunk off the coast of Brazil 
by a Gennaji warship which was reported to have been 
one of the three pocket battlesliips, and believed to 
have been tlie Admiral Schcer. On October 5th the 
British s.s. Slonegate was sunk in the latitude of Florida. 
Her as-sailant w.is the pocket battleship DeiiUchland, 
which might po.ssibly also have been the ship which 
sank the Clement. On October 12th the Deutschland 
stopped a Norwegian ship off the Banks of Newfoimd- 
land ; on October I^th she sank the Norwegian s.s. 
Hansen, transferring her company to the Anierican 
s.s. City of riint, together with the company of the 
Stonegate. The City of Flint was bound to England with 
a cargo considered by the Germans to be contraband, 
and a prize crew w<as put on board her to take her to a 
German port. On October 15th she parted company 
with the Deutschland not very far from Greenland, and 
her subsequent proceedings, which were not without 
humour, will be related in a later volume. We will, 
however, record here that after a variety of experiences 
the vessel was restored to U.S.A. ownership during the 
first week of November. During the period October 
15th to 31st. nothing was heard cither of the Admiral 
Scheer or of the Deutschland. 

In the meanwhile, British “ economic warfare ” con¬ 
tinued, and in the first two months of the war, as related 
already, 500.000 tons of contraband cargo intended for 
Germany, cither direct or through neutral ports, was 
intercepted and confiscated. The actual work of 
identifying the cargoes destined for Germany was done 
by the Ministry of Economic Warfare, and the work of 
seizing it was chiefly undertaken by harbour authorities. 
But the whole business was made possible and enforced 
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by British command of the sea, exercised by the un¬ 
ceasing vigilance of the Navy. Neutral merchant ships 
came voluntarily into Weymouth or the Downs for 
search ; neutrsd shippers and consignees voluntarily 
submitted evidence of neutral ownership, and gave 
guarantees gainst re-export. But they only submitted 
to these serious interferences with their sea-bound trade 
because of their full knowledge that British sea power 
could and would prevent all supply of contrabzind to 
Germany ; and that any neutrai trade that could not 
be clearly proved to be innocent of complicity in such 
contraband traffic would inevitably be subject to serious 
interruption. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE POLISH CAMPAIGN 


The beginning of the Polish campaign can be considered 
as starting on that day when, soon after the destruction 
of Czecho-Slovakia (see Vol. I, chapter VII), Hitler 
began to concentrate troops in Slovakia along the south¬ 
western frontier of Poland. 

These concentrations were increased during the 
summer of 1939, and the German Army in East Prussia 
was also reinforced. \Vlien Hitler decided to invade 
Poland at the end of August he had about seventy 
divisions concentrated in the east. It has been esti¬ 
mated that about 3,000 aircraft’ were also allotted to 
the campaign. The German forces were highly mechan¬ 
ized and included a number of completely mechanized 
and armoured divisions. 

The German Army of Invasion was organized in 
three groups, of which the Northern and Southern were 
the most powerful. These forces were under the 
supreme command of General von Brauchitsch, The 
Polish forces under Marshal Smygly-Rydz consisted of 
approximately one and a half million men, including 
a large force of cavalry. The Poles possessed about 

* All statistics of this naturo must be accepted with reserve 
at the moment of writing. It may be necessary to amend these 
figures in a later volume. 
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1,200 reasonably up-to-date aircraft, and were greatly 
inferior to the Germans in all forms of artillery and 
mechanized equipment. 


II 


In all the wars which they have conducted the German 
General Staff have shown an almost slavish devotion 
to the tactics of envelopment, either by outflanking 
both wings of the enemy or by using a series of arms 
stretched out along a line which swings round on a 
pivot. 

The geographical position of Poland was such that 
when the War began the western half of the country— 
by far the more important half—was already in the 
jaws of the nut-cracker. 

It was the most important half because it was the part 
of Poland inhabited almost exclusively by Poles: it 
was the part where industry was situated ; it contained 
most of the good roads and railways. There were, 
except for the low mountains to the south-west, no 
natural defences on the Polish frontiers. Poland 
was simply an extension of the Northern European 
plain which stretches from Holland to the Ural 
Mountains. 

Poland had only two natural defences, one was 
seasonal, and consisted of the autumn rains ; tlie other 
was the line of the rivers Vistula and Bug. 

In 1939 the summer was fine and the rains were late, 
and weather conditions were admirably suited to the 
operations of the German mechanized forces. 

The campaign began at about 5.30 a.m. on September 
the 1st with a German invasion of Poland, chiefly from 
the north-west and south-west. On October z6th 
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the German High Command issued its last communique 
from the Eastern front and stated that German troops 
had completed their occupation of the German zones of 
interest. 

In the course of the 46 days which elapsed be¬ 
tween the German invasion and this announcement, 
the Polish army had been destroyed or captvircd, 
the Polish government had been forced to flee the 
country and the independent Polish state had ceased 
to exist. 

In fact, the Germans had overcome all serious resist¬ 
ance by September 27th. 1939, when Warsaw was obliged 
to surrender. The heroic defence of this city, which 
had lasted for a fortnight, was an incident isolated from 
the conduct ol the main campaign which came to an 
end on or about September 20th. when approximately 
200,000 Poles were surrounded and forced to surrender 
after four days’ furious fighting to the south-west of 
Warsaw. The broad explanation of the debacle which 
overtook the Polish anny is to be found in the following 
causes : 

(a) The German mechanized divisions worked in 
strategic co-operation with the German Air Force, 
which drove the Polish machines out of the sky and 
attacked the PoIi.«h lines and centres of communi¬ 
cation far behind their armies. In the circumstances, 
the large numbers of infantry at the disposal of the 
Poles became a liability. Great concentrations of 
Polish troops in Western Poland were being subjected 
to direct attack and outflanking movements at 
a time when their lateral communications as well 
as their communications to their bases were being 
dislocated. 

{b) Tlie Germans had in existence throughout 
Poland an efficient espionage system. 
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(c) Their Allies in the West were unable to give 
the Poles any assistance, and this fact was made full 
use of by German propaganda in its efforts to destroy 
Polish morale. 

{d) The invasion of Poland by Russia* finally 
destroyed any hopes (and they were small) which may 
have been entertained that the Poles might be able 
to make a stand for the winter along the line of the 
Vistula and Bug. 

{e) Although the Poles fought with great gallantry, 
their equipment was much inferior to that of the 
Germans and their general staff work was incapable 
of grappling with the extraordinary difficulties 
created through the smashing up of all communi¬ 
cations. 


11 

The conclusion of the Polish campaign may be 
stated as follows. The military piosition of Poland 
in a war with Germany was virtually hopeless in 
1939, unless Poland could count on immediate 
support from a strong ally. Geo^aphically, Soviet 
Russia was the only power in a position to 
fulfil this role. The whole history of Poland proves 
that her existence depends upon her relations \vith her 
two great neighbours and their relation to each other. 
Had Russia been benevolently neutral—a condition of 
affairs wliich presupposed Polish as well as Russian 
acquiescence, there was a chance that Poland could have 
held out, provided she had been prepared to concentrate 
75 per cent of her forces to the east of Warsaw and 
to lose the remaining 25 per cent in Western Poland in 

^ Stt page 146. 
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dcl.i3’ins the Gorman advances. Western Poland in 
this plan would have been nothing more tlian a 
huge fonvard zone in advance of a fortified position 
on wliich the Polish forces might have been able 
to winter, whilst thej' developed their sources of 
supply from Russia. Such a strategic plan de¬ 
pended of course upon political possibilities which 
were apparently impossible of fulfilment. From a 
purely military point of view it must be conceded 
that the German advance wa.s carricil out swiftly, 
ruthlessly and ahead of the time-table. The price 
paid by Hitler for this victory was probably much 
heavier than was apparent to the world in October, 
1939. This price was not to be measured in 
casualties, which, according to official German claims, 
amounted only to about 11,000 killed. /Ulied and 
neutral opinion questioned the accuracy of this 
figure, which, according to Hitler, was 5 jx'r cent 
“of what we had e.xpcctcd.'' The price of the Polish 
victory was a mortgage on the future, whose real 
magnitude could not be known for some time. It 
w;is in two parts. First, Hitler’s concession to Russia, 
which at the Uast had resulted by October, 1939. in 
the abandonment by Gcnnany of her influence in the 
Baltic States and all hope of seizing the Ukraine 
and reaching the Black Sea. Secondly, whilst the 
Poles were being smashed, the British and French 
in the West were being given weeks of priceless 
calm in which to make substantial progress in 
the many and complicated operations of transforming 
themselves into states full)' mobilized for the conduct 
of totalitarian war. We may yet be able to record in 
this history that in concentrating upon the East and 
thus giving the West these weeks of calm, Hitler made 
one of the cardinal errors of the war. Should tliis be 
so, the Poles wUl have played a decisive part in the 
achievement of Allied victory. 
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The Polish Government which had retreated to 
Roumania, was reconstituted in France with General 
Sikorski as Prime Minister and a Polish legion w^ 
recruited to fight alongside the Allied army in 
France. 
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CHAPTER VII 


THE WESTERN FRONT 

1 

" All Quiet on the Western Front " wus the name 
of a famous novel by Enrich Maria Remarque, published 
after the Great War. It told of months of heroic 
struggles an<l desperate battles in France on a front 
which was rarely quiet during four }’ears, except when 
the vast annics were gathering their strength for those 
great offensives which laid hundreds of thousands of 
the flower of British, French and German manhood in 
the graves which are still carefully tended on the 
Western Front. But the ironic title of this novel was 
an accurate description of the events in France during 
the period covered by this volume. 

From the Luxembourg frontier to the meeting place 
of France, Germany and Switzerland close to Basle, 
two fortified lines or more correctly “ zones ” had been 
established by the French and Germans resp>ectivcly 
after 1919. 

The French called their position the Maginot Line and 
it was the most elaborate and up to date production of 
its kind in the world. It consisted of immensely strong 
forts sunk deep into the ground and armed witli power- 
operated artillery. The forts were linked to each other 
by underground communications, air-conditioned and 
designed as i)ermanent living quarters. 

The Maginot Line has been described as a fleet of 
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concrete battleships sunk into the soil of France. Many 
years had been spent on its construction. Its cost had 
amounted to millions of pounds. Equipped with every 
known defensive device, the Maqinot Line when fully 
manned by the special ttoops trained to operate its 
mysteries, was believed to be an impregnable barrier 
to German invasion. On the other side of the Franco- 
German frontier, between Luxembourg and the Rhine, 
the Maginot Line was paralleled by a German defensive 
zone, called the West Wall. Its construction was begun 
in 1937, and according to reputable reports, the Gennan 
defences were greatly inferior to the French fortifications 
from the point of view of the accommodation of the 
troops. Whereas the Maginot Line had been designed 
for permanent occupation by a skeleton garrison in time 
of peace, and by its full complement in time of war, 
the W'est Wall was reported to be a series of works 
intended to be manned only as field fortifications in war. 
Nevertheless, it was generally considered that the West 
Wall was sufficiently strong to make any invasion of 
Germany between Luxembourg and the Rliinc an 
extremely difficult and costly operation. 

On the outbreak of war, the French Army moved up 
to its positions in and behind the Maginot Line, and 
the Germans, who had about seventy divisions operating 
on the Eastern Front, moved some thirty divisions 
to the Western Front. W'hilst the Germans were 
invading Poland, the French carried out operations 
of a reconnoitring character in the " No Man's Land " 
between the fortified zones, especially round the 
town of Saarbrucken. As soon as the Polisli campaign 
was at an end, the Germans moved large bodies to the 
West, and at the beginning of October, the French 
evacuated most of the 100 square miles of German 
territory they had occupied in the operations mentioned 
above. By November isi, both the Germans 
and the French were facing each other from Basle to 
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Luxemlx)iirg, separated either by the swift-flowing 
breadth of the Rhine or the “ No Man's 1 -and ” between 
the Maginot Line and the West Wall. Across this 
" No Man’s Land ” a desultory exchange of artillery 
fire took place from time to time, whilst at night small 
patrols crept about, endeavouring to take a prisoner 
or two for the benefit of their respective Intelligence 
Services. 

Many rumours were circulating during October, 1939, 
to the effect that Hitler, disappointed by the non* 
success of his diplomatic efforts,* would launch a great 
attack on the West and that since this attack was not 
likely to be successful against the Maginot Line between 
Luxembourg and the Rhine, it might take the form of 
an invasion of either Holland or Belgium in the north 
or Switzerland in the south. At the end of October 
these possibilities had not been realized, but Holland, 
Belgium and Switzerland had mobilized large bodies 
of men and taken various precautionary measures. 
The Governments of these States repeatedly re-affirmed 
their determination to defend their neutrality at all 
costs. 

The quiet which brooded over the Western Front 
during these two months w’as a quiet in the sense that 
it was unbroken by the roar of guns, but in other 
respects it was disturbed by sounds which had last 
been heard in France in 1918. Once again, as in the 
days of the Great War, and, indeed, as on many 
occasions during past centuries, French peasants heard 
the voices of English soldiers; once again, as in 1914, 
an expeditionary force had sailed from Great Britain 
and crossed the Channel without the loss of a single 
man. 

The organization and dispatch of the British 
Expeditionary Force in 1914 had been considered as 
a military ojKjration which was a model of its kind; but 

» page 130. 
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the achievement of 1914 was excelled by that of 1939. 
Within six weeks of the outbreak of war in 1914, 
148,000 men were transported to France. Within five 
weeks of the outbreak of war in 1939- men 

had been transported to France. The plan for tliis 
great movement had been worked out in the greatest 
secrecy by a small body of specially selected officers, 
assisted by seven confidential clerks and typists. The 
operation had been much more difficult than that 
of the force which had gone to war against the 
Kaiser. 

The 1914 Army had only had 800 veliicles, none of 
which had weighed more than two tons. 

The 1939 Army was highly mechanized and took with 
it to France more than 25,000 vehicles of fifty different 
types, many of these requiring a different grade of fuel 
and lubricant; some of the vehicles weighed 15 tons 
each. ' 

The veliicles of the 1939 Army sometimes rcfjuired 
special ships for their transport and had to go by different 
routes from those taken by the men who were to operate 
them on their arrival in France. The menace of the 
air attack, which was non-existent twenty-five years 
earlier, obliged the Army of 1939 to take special precautions 
before it left the shores of Great Britain. It travelled 
as much as possible by devious routes at night in order 
to reach its ports of disembarkation. 

The same menace from the air and the fact that the 
Germans started the 1939 war with submarine attacks 
on shipping also made it necessary to send the Army 
from Great Britain to France by sea routes far longer 
than those which had been used in 1914. The move¬ 
ment described above was carried out in the greatest 
secrecy, and not until September 12th was news 
released that any British troops were in France. These 
were advance troops making arrangements for the 
arrival of the main forces. By the end of October, 
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the British Expeditionary Force was officially reported 
to be in the line, though nowhere in contact with the 
enemy. 


n 

Having described the transport of the British Expedi¬ 
tionary Force to France, we must now turn to the actiW- 
tics of the Koyal Air Force on tlic Western Front. It 
is significant of the great changes which have occurred 
in tlic tactics of war, tfiat so far as the Royal Air Force 
was concerned, the Western I'ront stretched from the 
hangars of aerodromes situated in all parts of the 
British Isles to points in Germany as far distant as 
Berlin anti Leipzig. As the British Expeditionary 
Force cstablislicd itself in France, so the Royal Air 
I'orcc spread its wings and settled into aerodromes 
behind the shelter of the Maginot Line. In addition 
to the machines in France, those of the coastal command, 
which operated in conjunction with the Royal Navy 
on reconnaissance, anti-submarine, and convoy patrols, 
were flying many thousands of miles across the sea 
and around the coast of Great Britain. During the 
first four weeks of the war the machines of the coastal 
command flew a distance of approximately 1,000,000 
miles, sighted submarines on 72 occasions, and delivered 
34 attacks on U-boats. The machines in France, as 
well as those operating from aerodromes in Great 
Britain, carried out a large number of long distance 
reconnaissance flights over all parts of Western Germany 
and took advantage of these occasions to scatter millions 
of leaflets over the enemy territory. In this connection, 
there was a legend circulated in R.A.F. Messes which 
ran as follows : A pilot, returning somewhat earlier 
than he was expected from these raids, was asked for 
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an explanation by his commanding officer. The young 
man replied : " I reached my objective and threw the 
parcels over-board.” ‘‘ Didn’t you untie the parcels ? ” 
exclaimed the commanding ofticer, ” No,” saitl the pilot, 
” Good Heavens I ” replied the C.O., ” Don’t you 
realise you might have killed someone ? ” 

In addition to the long distance reconnaissances 
carried out over Gcnnany, a close watch was kept above 
the German West Wall and a large number of photo¬ 
graphs were taken of the German defences from a very 
low altitude. A third role carried out by the Royal 
Air Force was that of the defence of Great Hritain, and, 
although at the end of October, 1939, there had been no 
serious attacks from the Air on the British Isles, 
Fighter Squadrons were kept in readiness night and day 
in case enemy bombers should appear in the skies. 
It was one of the most curious features of the first two 
months of the war that aerial figliting on the Western 
Front was on a very much smaller scale than might have 
been expected from the fact that two large and powerful 
Air Forces were situated within striking distance of each 
other. However, in such encounters as took place 
between British and Gennan machines, the results 
showed that the Royal Air Force, both in the quality 
of its personnel and the capability of its machines w;is 
at least the equal of the German .\ir Force. 

By far the most significant event which occurred in 
the sphere of aerial warfare during the period under 
review was the decision of the British Government, 
in conjunction with the Governments of New Zealand, 
Australia and Canada, to create an enormous Air Force, 
whose pilots should be trained in the Dominions. 
Personnel from the Elementary Training Schools in 
Australia and New Zealand, as well as a substantial 
proportion of the young men passing out of similar 
establishments in Great Britain, would—according to 
this plan—proceed to Canada to receive in that Dominion 
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the advanced training which would fit them for service in 
tfie Air. 

A similar contribution of personnel was to be made 
bv Canada. 

In describing this conception in the House of Commons, 
the Minister for Air, Sir Kingsley Wood, said: "The 
undertaking is one of great magnitude. Its develop¬ 
ment will result in a very great and rapid increase in 
the number of training schools, already large, and 
achieve an increased output of first-line pilots, observers, 
and air-gunners, which, combined with our home effort, 
will ensure that the greatly increased requirements in 
trained personnel are fully met. The aim, in short, is 
to achieve by co-operative effort Air Forces of over¬ 
whelming strength." 

In many branches of war activity the period 
Septembcr-October, 1939, produced results very different 
from those which had been expected by the prophets 
in days of peace. This fact was particularly well 
illustrated in the case of the Air Force operations on 
the Western Front. Only in Poland did the world 
Nvitness that large-scale attack from the air which, 
previous to September, 1939, it had supposed would be 
the outstanding feature of " the next war." 

Apart from the operations carried out by the Royal 
Air 1‘orce round the coasts of Great Britain and over 
the sea approaches to that island, the work of the 
Royal Air Force was almost entirely devoted to recon¬ 
naissance and pamphleteering. Such aerial combats 
as occurred partook more of the nature of chance 
encounters than of battles for the supremacy of the air 
over Western Europe. At the end of October, 1939, the 
only British bombs released had been directed against 
naval ships in German bases. The Polish campaign 
apart, neither the British, French or Germans had lost 
in aerial combat more than a fraction of one day's 
output of machines. 
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It will be interesting to see in how many volumes 
of this work it will be possible to continue to report : 
“ No bombers in action on the Western Front,” as the 
bombers of the rival air forces remained grounded, 
with their engines warmed up, wliilst the supreme 
commands on either side considered the implications of 
Pope's line : “ Willing to wound, but afraid to strike.” 
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Introductory Note 


During the first two months of the war diplomatic 
activity contested with the war at sea for pride of place 
in the news. There were two reasons for this fact. 

In the first place all great conflicts begin with a 
period during which the chief contestants woo the 
favours of the neutrals, and the war we are now de¬ 
scribing was no exception to this rule. Furthermore, 
the experiences of 1914-18 had shown that a ” favour¬ 
able world public opinion " is a decisive advantage in a 
world war. 

There was, however, a second reason why the war 
against Hitlerism was largely fought, during the period 
under review, in the fields of diplomacy and nerves. 

This reason had its origin in Berlin. 

As we have shown in Volume I, it was Hitler’s spe¬ 
ciality to win wars without battles and it must be 
conceded that in September, 1939, he had a remarkable 
list of victories to his credit. His chief weapon in these 
bloodless campaigns had been the lie. As he had ex¬ 
plained in Mein Kampf, the bigger the lie the more 
likely it was to be mistaken for the truth. 

But Hitler failed to realize that the weapon of the lie 
deteriorates with use. It is subject to the law of 
diminishing returns. 

We have described in this volume Hitler’s conquest 
of Poland. It was a great military success, but a failure 
from the diplomatic point of view, because it brought 
Great Britain, the Dominions and France into action 
against Hitler and materially strengthened the position 
of Soviet Russia in Eastern Europe and the Baltic. 
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Nevertheless. Hitler and his counsellors were loathe 
to believe that because a little German and much Polish 
blood had flowed in a lightning war, the whole of his 
technique of “ bloodless campaigns ” was at an end. 

For this reason, when Hitler had finished with the 
Poles, he turned confidently to the West, not to fight, 
but—as wc shall see in Part III of this volume—to 
make speeches. 

In addition to the considerations mentioned above, 
which must be discussed in the concluding chapters of 
this volume, there were also a number of diplomatic 
events of importance during the months of September 
and October, 1939. These were : The attitude of the 
British Commonwealth towards the war; the Italian 
decision to remain neutral; the attitude of the smaller 
neutrals; the mysteries of Russian foreign policy; 
Anglo-Frcnch'Turkish relations, and the discussions in 
the U.S.A. on the Neutrality Act. 

Wc shall deal with each of these matters in turn, as 
well as with Hitler's peace proposals. 
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CHAPTER Vlll 


THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 

AT WAR 


I 

In the introductory note to Part III of this book, 
which is printed on the preceding page, we set forth 
the main items in the ledger of diplomacy during the 
first two montlis of the War, 

It will be convenient to discuss each of these items 
in turn, whilst remembering that many of them were 
closely inter-connected. 

We will begin with the Empire. 

Throughout this w’ork the self-governing Dominions 
will be treated from the point of view of their status 
as de facto independent States, whatever the de jure 
implications of the Statute of Westminster may or may 
not be. In truth, the first week of the War illustrated 
the difference between the status of the Dominions in 
1939, as compared with 1914, for whereas in 1914 the 
Empire was brought into the War from Whitehall, in 
the Second World War each Dominion took its own 
decision on the issue of War or Peace. 


II 

The Irish Free State proclaimed its neutrality. Mr. 
de Valera, speaking in the Dail on September 3rd, 
made it dear tliat the Government's policy was, as 
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had previously been stated, to seek to keep Eire out 
of a European war, should one occur. It would be 
necessar>’ at evety stage to protect Irish interests 
and to avoid giving to any of the belligerents any 
doubt of Eire's neutrality or any cause of com¬ 
plaint in that regard. He added that he had told the 
German Minister that the Government of Eire 
wished to remain at peace with Germany and all other 
Powers. 

The neutrality of the Free State was of distinct 
benefit to Germany, since it meant that the important 
harbours in the south-west of Ireland were not at the 
disposal of the British Admiralty for use in operations 
against U-boats located in the western approaches. On 
the other hand, the fact that a member of the British 
Commonwealth* was seen to be entirely free to make 
this momentous decision showed the world that the 
British people were prepared to practise at home what 
they were fighting for abroad. 

No doubt many Irishmen, devout Catholics, as they 
witnessed the destruction of Poland, as they watched 
the activities of Russia* in the Baltic States, and re¬ 
membered what Germany had done in Czecho-Slovakia, 
reflected that their able and statesmanlike leader, 
Eamon de Valera, had always stood before the League 
at Geneva as one of the most eloquent e.xponcnts of 
the decencies in international life. Furthermore, many 
Irishmen realized that should Great Britain be defeated, 
their small and defenceless island would be at the 
merev of the victors. Nevertheless, “ the Irish ques¬ 
tion.” in the shape of the six Northern counties, was 
still in the opinion of tlie Dublin Government the 
outstanding item on the programme of Anglo-Eire 
relations. 

* The Irish Free State had always recognized its con¬ 
nection with the Commonwealth in external aliairs. 

• page 146. 
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WTiether or not the development of the War would 
create circumstances which might soften and solve this 
hard question, remained to be seen. 

On September 28th, 1939, Sir John Maffey was 
appointed as the special representative of the British 
Government in Dublin, in order to deal with the many 
problems which arose in connection with the relations, 
economic and jwlitical, between the two countries. 


Ill 

In India the great convulsion produced the most 
important consequences. In September, I 939 ' vast 
constitutional experiment in democracy, which had 
been launched in 1935 with the passage of the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, was in its early stages. The Congress 
Party held office in eight autonomous provinces, and 
were in process of discovering the difference between 
the responsibilities of office and the irresponsibilities 
of opposition. Many negotiations had been taking 
place in connection with the plan for the Federal 
Government at the Centre. The Indian Government 
took certain defence measures just prior to the out¬ 
break of war, without—it was Sieged by Congress— 
consultation with leaders of Indian opinion, and there 
seems to have been substance for this criticism. 

On September 15th. the Working Committee of 
Congress passed a resolution making it clear that whilst 
they were whole-heartedly in favour of the Allied 
cause in so far as it was a fight against Nazism and 
its tyrannical creed, they wished to know the nature 
of the British war aims and their relation to democracy 
and Imperialism, especially with regard to India. Four 
days later, the All-India Moslem League passed a 
resolution expressing the fullest sympathy for the Allied 
cause, but declaring that there was an urgent need to 
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satisfy Moslem grievances. The League welcomed the 
announcement that the Federal scheme was to be 
postponed until after the War. 

The Viceroy and Governor-General, Lord Linlithgow, 
at once began a series of discussions with all the leaders 
of the various groups in India. It was, of course, but 
natural that the.se groups should each endeavour to 
strike a bargain with the Government, by which they 
would pledge their full support in the War in return 
for concessions. But, as so often had been shown to 
be the case in the past, the demands of one group, 
such as the Moslems, were completely inacceptable to 
another, such as Congress. When the consultations 
were at an end, the Viceroy issued a statement which 
was severely criticised by Congress and by the Opposition 
leaders in Great Britain. 

The best that the \’iceroy could do to meet all the 
conflicting points of view was to declare that it was 
impossible for the British Government to issue precise 
war aims at so early a stage in the War. though the 
general objective of His Majesty's Government was clear 
enough. He added that the need for co-operation with 
Indian leaders was fully recognized, and he proposed to 
set up a Consultative Council on which leaders of all 
sections would be represented. He also reiterated that 
it was the British Government’s desire and intention 
that India should attain Dominion status, and that 
after the War His Majesty's Government would gladly 
review the situation in consultation Nvith India leaders. 

The Congress Party called upon their ministries to 
resign, and Mr. Gandhi issued a statement reiterating 
the questions: “ What are your war aims, and if they 
are to secure freedom are we to share that freedom ? ” 

Sir Samuel Hoare (the Lord Privy Seal), in a debate 
in the House of Commons, pointed out that Congress, 
admittedly the greatest party in India, had rejected 
the Viceroy's decision for a Consultative Committee, 
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though non-Congress India had substantially accepted 
it, and he reaffirmed the British Government’s policj' 
that it was their intention and desire that India should 
attain Dominion status as soon as possible, and that 
it was not a prize that is given to a deserving community, 
but it was a recognition of facts which actually exist. 
'* As soon as these facts exist in India and, in my opinion, 
the sooner they exist, the better, the aim of our policy 
will be achieved. If there are difficulties in the way. 
they are not of our making.” 

This statement by Sir Samuel Hoare was recognized 
by Congress to be of a conciliatory character, but at 
the end of October, 1939, four Congress ministers had 
resigned. Nevertheless, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, 
of the Moslem League, were at the same time in renewed 
conference with each other and the Viceroy. Subsequent 
developments Nvill be described in Volume III of this 
work. 


rv 

In the Union of South Africa, the outbreak of the 
War split the country from top to bottom. 

On September 5th, after a bitter debate in the House 
of Assembly, the motion of the Prime Minister, General 
Hcrtzog, recommending the neutrality of South Africa 
was rejected and General Smuts’ amendment '' to sever 
relations with Germany” was carried by eighty votes 
to sixty-seven. General Hertzog at once resigned. 
General Smuts formed a Government and war was 
declared on Germany. 

It is probable that had General Hertzog’s motion 
been carried, the Province of Natal would have seceded 
from the Union. General Hertzog appealed to the 
people not to allow the dispute to develop along racial 
lines (Boer versus Briton) but to keep it on a con¬ 
stitutional basis. 
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In a message to the South African people, General 
Smuts said that although the Government did not 
propose to organize forces to fight in Europe. “ I hold 
the strong conviction that this is not the occasion 
when we should make a display of our separateness 
from the British Commonwealth. Our best friend in 
a dangerous world is the British Commonwealth.” 
He added that, since Germanv intended to secure 
licr former colonics which included South-West Africa, 
the Union, on grounds of self-interest, could not remain 
neutral, or ” we should discover that other Powers, 
including Great Britain, would be neutral when at an 
early date w’c were attacked.” 

It was disclosed that General Hertzog had not con¬ 
sulted his Cabinet colleagues in making his decision to 
keep South Africa neutral. General Smuts described 
his owm determination to break with General Hertzog 
and oppose his policy as ” the most vital decision I have 
had to make in my life.” 

A further constitutional point developed, if reports 
in certain sections of the press were correct, about 
which more may be heard in the future ; it was alleged 
that, when strong opposition to the policy of neutrality 
which he proposed appeared alike in the House of 
A.sscmbly and in the Cabinet itself. General Hertzog 
asked for a dissolution which was refused by the 
Governor-General. 

On October 22nd, Mr. Reitz, Minister for Native 
Affairs in the Union, arrived in London to attend 
conferences of Dominion leaders designed to concert 
and co-ordinate war measures. 


V 

During the Great War, Canada, in addition to fumisfi- 
ing upwards of half a million men for service overseas, 
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supplied a large part of Britain’s requirements of food¬ 
stuffs, raw materials, munitions and airplanes. 

Since 1919 Canada’s economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment had greatly increased. She was in a position to 
make a very substantial contribution to the Common¬ 
wealth eflort in any war in which she felt it proper to 
participate. 

It was, therefore, with expectancy in London, close 
interest in Washington, and some anxiety in Berlin, 
tliat Canada’s decision was awaited. 

As early as August 23rd the Government had in¬ 
stituted comprehensive measures to deal with the 
emergency, under p>owcrs granted by the War Measures 
Act. Two days later, the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie 
King, had addressed appeals to Hitler, Mussolini and 
the President of Poland, urging that a settlement of 
the existing difficulties be sought by peaceful means. 
On September ist, when the Nazis invaded Poland. 
Mr. King announced the immediate summoning of 
Parliament, and said that " the Government would seek 
autliority to co-operate with the United Kingdom. 

Speaking in the House of Commons at Ottawa, on 
September 8th, Mr. King, after expressing his abhorrence 
of the policy of the Nazis, and his admiration of the 
stand which Britain and France were making for the 
preservation of freedom, set forth the Government s 
position in these words: “ We are going to stand for 
the defence of Canada; we are going to stand for the 
co-operation of this country at the side of Great Brita.in , 
and if this House will not support us in that policy, 
it will have to find some other Government to assume 
the responsibilities of the present.” No steps were 
taken, at first, Nvith a view to a declaration of war on 
the part of Canada, presumably in order to allow the 
continued flow of United States airplanes and other 
N^ar supplies into the Dominion. 

In Parliament and in the Press the demand grew 
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for a precise statement of the Government's position, 
with the result that on September loth. on the advice 
of his Canadian Cabinet Ministers, His Majesty issued a 
proclamation declaring a state of war to exist between 
Canada and Germany. 

In order to facilitate the most complete and effective 
economic co-operation, the powers and personnel were 
increased of the British Mission which was in Canada 
to arrange for the production and purchase of supplies 
of war, in co-operation with the ncwly-crcated Supply 
Board of Canada. The Canadian Government also 
decided to ])articipato, with others of the Dominions 
and the United Kingdom, in the vast air-training scheme 
to be conducted in Canada (discussed on page 109), and 
to organize at once an expeditionary' force of two divi¬ 
sions as part of the programme to secure the “ maximum 
effective co-operation ” with the Allies. 

On October 28th. the Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of 
Mines and Resources in the Canadian Government, 
together with a number of military and civil advisers, 
arrived in London for consultations with representatives 
of the other Dominions and the United Kingdom. 

At the end of October, 1939, general elections were 
■ held for the provincial legislature of Quebec. 

This event was of great importance from an Imperial 
point of view, because the Prime Minister of Quebec, 
Mr. Duplcssis, was fighting the election on tlie grounds 
that the Federal Government at Ottawa had interfered 
with Quebec's autonomy, under pretext that such inter¬ 
ference was necessary’ for the prosecution of the war. 
Thus the struggle between the Union I^ational Party, 
vmder Mr. Duplcssis, and the Liberals, became a test 
for or against the whole-hearted participation of the 
Frencli Canadians of Quebec in Canada's war efforts, 
and for the re-affinnation or repudiation of the very 
basis of Canadian unity. Contrary to tlie view of 
many prophets, Mr. Duplcssis* party was sw’ept out of 
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office, and the Liberals, who stood for the fullest co¬ 
operation on the part of Quebec in Canada s war effort, 
carried no less than sLxty-eight seats in a Chamber of 
eighty-six members. 


VI 

Australia was at war with Germany on September 3rd. 
The Prime ^^in^ster. Mr. ^fcnzie.s. stated that he had 
never accepted the view held in Canada and South 
Africa that the Cro^vn was divisible, and in his view 
when The King was at war, the Commonwealth was at 
war. 

It was announced that Australia’s first contribution 
would be to make her own security invulnerable. In 
a broadcast on September 27th, Mr. Menzies jiointed 
out that in 1939, Australia was doing more for the 
common cause than had been possible in I9t4' We 
emphasized the importance of the defence of Australia, 
especially in the interval before “ the final line-up of 
nations was clear.” He foreshadowed the probability 
of a great struggle for the command of the air and 
thought that in the hour of greatest difficulty, the 
United Kingdom might caU for help in the air, rather 
than on land or sea. It had therefore been decided to 
consult with the British Government as to the best \vay 
in which Australia could be of assistance to the Allied 
efforts in the a.r. Australia also announced her inten¬ 
tion of increasing to the utmost her output of munitions. 

On the economic side, arrangements were made to 
sell to Great Britain the whole of the Australian surplus 
of wool, meat, dried fruit, eggs, chec.se and sugar. 

The same economic arrangements were made m Isew 
Zealand, whose Prime Minister declared that ' not a 
moment too soon have Britain and France taken arms 
against ... a doctrine that springs from contempt 
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for human nature and disregards the rights of people.” 
The House of Representatives (on September 5th) con¬ 
firmed unanimously the declaration of war against 
Germany, and in later debates agreed that the whole 
resources of the Dominions must be mobilized and 
organized in order to assist the Commonwealth to the 
utmost. 

New Zealand, as well as Australia, also decided to 
participate in the Empire Air Force training scheme. 


VII 

Thus, by the end of the first week of the war. Great 
Britain and France had been joined in the struggle by 
all the self-governing Dominions, save the Irish Free 
State. If the neutrality of Eire and the somewhat 
doubtful position of the Congress party in India were 
some consolation to Hitler, he had to set on the other 
.side of the balance sheet the fact that there was no 
chance of a rebellious Ireland being a thorn in England's 
flesh in the midst of the war, whilst there was the 
absolute certainty that the majority of the Irish were 
by no means sympathetic to the Nazi regime and under 
no delusion as to the value and indeed the necessity to 
Eire of the United Kingdom’s market for their agri¬ 
cultural produce. Also, that Nationalist India, if 
dissatisfied*^ the Viceroy’s response, was not likely to 
take active steps intended to bring about the defeat 
of Great Britain and so substitute a Hitler Gauleiter 
for a British Viceroy. 

From all parts of the Colonial Empire messages of 
loyalty and promises of support reached London. 
These came not only from the near-Dominions, such 
as Southern Rhodesia, but from chiefs, and potentates 
in Africa, Arabia, the Malay States, the Pacific Islands, 
as well as the Crotvn colonies all over the world. 
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Egypt and Iraq, linked to Great Britain by treaties 
of mutual assistance, immediately broke off relations 
with Germany. In Palestine, where Jew and Arab 
had been at each other's throats for many months, 
this racial conflict was stilled, since both parties recog¬ 
nized that they were engaged in a struggle, which if 
it went against the Allies, would effectively rule out 
the possibility of an independent Palestine, be it a 
Jewish or an Arab State. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE AXIS AND ALL THAT 

1 

The position of Italy anti her attitude in the event of 
Nvar between Germany on the one hand, and France 
and Great Hritain on the other, had naturally l>een a 
niattcr of anxious speculation in London and Paris. 
Fascist Italy seemed tightly bound to Nazi Germany 
hy the Rome-Berlin axis, which had been given legal 
form by the German-Italian military alliances of May 
22nd, I 939 '- Whether or not this Treaty contained 
secret clauses enabling the Ducc to remain neutral 
IS not known at present. But in the event, Italy 
took up this attitude. On September ist, 1939, Signor 
Mussolini had declared that '* Italy would not take 
any initiative in military ojicrations.” In adopting 
this standpoint, the Duce could claim that Hitler had 
stated publicly that he did not intend to call upon his 
Italian ally for the Polish Ci^naign, since this was a 
job Germany could manage herself. Italian neu¬ 
trality was also a state of afT^rs which commended 
itself to the Italiiin people. It was common knowledge 
that from the economic point of view, Italy was in no 
shape to embark upon a ^eat war. The Abyssinian 
adventure and the Spanish intervention had been costly 
affairs, producing little tangible results. The German 
connection had never been popular in Italy and the 
more the Itahans saw of the Nazis, the less they liked 

^ 5^^ Volume I, page ii6« 
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them. It began to be obvious to the average Italian 
in the summer of 1939 that the Rome-Berlin axis 
seemed to disappear into tliin air when seen from 
Berlin. Germany was pushing forward into Eastern 
Europe, but nothing was heard of Nice, Corsica and 
Tunis. The destruction of Poland, a strongly Roman 
Catholic country, was not advantageous to Italy, since 
it opened up unpleasant possibilities of a German 
penetration into the Balkans, an area in which, for 
several years, Italy had been endeavouring to build 
up a bloc around herself. 

The German-Russian Pact, with all its consequences 
—even though only some of them were apparent in 
September-October, 1939—was a very severe shock to 
the Italians, and incidentally to the Sp.anish.Cictat^ 
Ge neral Franco . What had now happened to the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, that Holy Crusade in which 
Spaniards, Germans and Italians had died on Spanish 
soil to keep Bolshevism within its Russian home ? 

There were many other reasons which made neu¬ 
trality attractive. We have space in which to mention 
but two of the most important. Had Italy thrown 
herself into the war in September, 1939, it is certain 
that whilst Germany was swallowing up Poland, Italy 
would have been obliged to stand the shock of an 
attack by Britain and France. In September, 1939, 
Italy was on the edge of a whirlpool created by Hitler 
for the advantage of Germany, a whirlpool into which 
Italy would have been immediately sucked. Finally, 
an attitude of neutrality on the part of Italy opened 
up considerable possibilities in the field of trade. With 
France, Great Britain and Germany engaged in hostilities, 
there should be many markets previously occupied by 
the belligerents, but now open to " the man who 
stayed on the side-walk '' whilst Europe rioted in the 
street. ^ 

On October ist, 1939, Count Ciano arrived tn Berlin 
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and had a long interview with Hitler. It was gener^ly 
believed that the subject of conversation was the 
Peace Offer ” which the German leader was to make. 
It does not seem that the Italian Minister did rnore 
than listen to what Hitler had to say. The It^^>an 
Government took several steps to give practical effect 
to their desire to remain at peace. For instance, an 
Ambassador was sent to London to fill the vacancy 
created by the recall some months earlier of Count 
Grandi • the Italian troop concentrations on the Greek 
frontier in Albania, on the Egyptian ^r^^ntier, and in 
the Dodecanne Islands, were reduced. In addition, 
the Italian broadcasts to which Great Bntam and 
France had often had to take grave exception during 
the years of tension before the war, became very 
moderate in tone and strictly objective. Many British 
listeners during the first two months of the war found 
that Home was often a more interesting source of news 

than the B.B.C. . a 

At the end of October, Signor Mussolini announced 

a number of changes in his Cabinet. Their effect was 

to remove from important positions, men such as 

Alfieri and Starace. who had always been regarded as 

fervent supporters of a Berlin-Rome axis policy. These 

changes were interpreted abroad as evidence of the 

Duce's determination to keep Italy neutral, 

towards the war and towards the peace efforts made 

by his ally in Berlin. It is to these attempts by H»tler 

to close the account after the destruction of Poland 

that we shall now turn our attention. 


II 

There had been general expectancy in the 
camp that as soon as Hitler had destroyed Poland, he 
would make a vigorous effort to secure peace. As 
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early as September 9th, Field-Marshal Goering had 
declared that " We want peace and are ready to have 
peace. All the moral chatter about attack, violence 
and Nazism means nothing to us.” Goering said 
that it was, of course, the fact that they were being so 
successful in the East which made it possible for him 
to speak of peace ; and that Germans were determined 
to fight to the last for their Leader. It was. in fact, 
too monstrous to speak of their being parted from 
him. ” To destroy our Leader is to destroy the German 
nation. Germany is Hitler and Hitler is Germany. 
He declared that Germany wanted nothing from the 
French, whom they would not attack. He admitted 
that he must ask a hard and difficult sacrifice of the 
German people and said that there was enough bread, 
but there might be a shortage of meat, and went on : 

” With less meat we shall get thinner and^thus need 
less material for a suit.” 

The next move was made by Hitler himself in a 
speech at Danzig on September 19th. He there re¬ 
peated that he had no war aims against England and 
France and, in particular, said that he was sorry for 
France. Germany, he declared, would never capitulate, 
not even if the w'ar lasted four, five, six or seven years, 
for Germany to-day was a Frederickian Germany. He 
continued with the hope that ” God Almighty, Who 
has blessed our arms, may enlighten other nations an<i 
make them reconsider things.” 

It was, however, on October 6th that Hitler made 
his big effort in an address to a special session of the 
Keiclistag, which had been summoned to hear about 
the conquest of Poland and the tasks which remained 
in order to obtain a settled peace. After describing 
what had happened in Poland, he gave some explana¬ 
tion of the change in the Russian-German relationships, 
in the course of which he described all assumptions as 
to Germany's aim in the direction of the Urals and 
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the Ukraine as " an aljortion of the morbid imagination 
of the worried advocates of world freedom.” Hitler 
then asked the question ; ” \\’hy should there be any 
war in tite West ? ” He defined Germany’s aims in 
” the space recognized as a sphere of German interests ” 
as (<i) to create a Reich frontier wliich corresponded to 
the historical, ethnographical, and economic realities ; 
(A) to regulate the whole living space according to 
nationalities. This meant the solution of the nationality 
problems, which extended into virtually all countries 
in Sotjth-Eastern Europe ; (c) to try to solve the Jewish 
problem ; (J) to roconstrtjct economic life and traffic 
to the benefit of all those living in that space ; (c) to 
guarantee the security of that empire space ; (/) to 
establish a new Polish State which, by its structure and 
lea(iershi[), would ensure against the creation of a new 
centre of conflict directed against Germany, or of a 
focus of intrigues against Germany and Russia. 

In addition to these tasks, there was a second group 
of problems which had to be solved. It was necessary, 
he said, that: 

r. ■' There should be absolute clarity with regard 
to the aims of the EuroiKan States in the sphere of 
foreign policy. As far as Germany is concerned it 
can be stated that the Reich Government is prepared 
to make its aims in the sphere of foreign jwlicy 
perfectly clear without any reservations. 

■■ First of all, we want to say that we consider 
the W'rsailles Treaty c.xtinct, and that the German 
Goveniment, and with it the entire German nation, 
see no reason and no cause for any further revision 
except for the demand for such colonial possessions 
as are due to the Reich and correspond to it. This 
means, in the first place, the restoration of the 
German colonies. This request, let it be noted, is 
not dressed up in the form of an ultimatum backed 
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by force. It is simply a claim based on ix)litical 
justice and economic reason. 

2. " To facilitate the exchange of productions it 
is necessary to attain a new ordering of markets and 
a definitive regulation of currencies, thus removing 
step by step the obstacles to free trade. 

3. " The most important condition for the real 
prosperity of European and extra-European econo¬ 
mics is the creation of an absolutely guaranteed peace 
and a feeling of security among all the peoples. This 
requires not only a final sanctioning of the status of 
Europe, but also the reduction of armaments to a 
reasonable and economically tolerable extent.” 

Hitler then passed on to the need of limiting certain 
kinds of armaments and said that all these things could 
be settled at a conference, but declared that such a 
conference needed long preparation and could not work 
amongst the roar of guns and surrounded by mobilized 
armies. After painting a harrowing picture of the 
misery and destruction which would be caused by a 
general and prolonged war, he continued with these 
words : ” Let those repulse my hand who regard war 
as the better solution.” 

The British Government’s reply to Hitler’s vague 
proposals were given by Mr. Chamberlain on October 
6th. The British Prime Minister pointed out that after 
Hitler had refused appeals made by President Roosevelt, 
the Pope, the King of the Belgians, the Queen of Holland 
and Signor Mussolini, and the warning given to him by 
the British Government, Hitler had attacked Pol^d 
and now, after this wanton and brutal act of aggression, 
he had put forward his proposals. They had not, 
continued the Prime Minister, been accompanied by 
any sign that Hitler was willing to make amends for 
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tliis grievous crime. No one now had any faith in the 
German Chancellor's word and therefore his assurances 
in his Koichstag speech were quite valueless. After 
referring to the fact that France. Poland and Great 
Britain were in complete agreement on this matter, the 
Prince Minister concluded as follows : 

" 1 would s\im up the attitude of the Goveniment as 
follows. Herr Hitler rejected all suggestions for peace 
tmtil he had overwhelmed Pohind, as he had previously 
overthrown Czecho-Slovakia. Peace conditions cannot 
be acceptable which begin by condoning aggression. 

■■ The proposals in the German Chancellor's speech 
are vague and \mc<Ttain, and contain no suggestion for 
righting the wrongs done to Czecho-Slovakia and to 
Polaiul. 

“ Even if Herr Hitler's proposals were more closely 
defined, and contained suggestions to right these 
wrongs, it would still be necessary to ask by what prac¬ 
tical means the German Government intend to convince 
the world that aggression will cease and that pledges 
will be kept. Past experience has sho^^'n that no 
reliance can be placed upon the promises of the present 
German Government. Accordingly, acts—not words 
alone - must be forthcoming before we, the British 
peoples, and France . . . would be justified in ceasing 
to wage war to the utmost of our strength. 

" Only when world confidence is restored will it be 
possible to find—as we would wish to do with the aid 
of all who show good-will—solutions of those questions 
which disturb the world, which stand in the way of 
disarmament, retard the restoration of trade, and 
prevent the improvement of the well-being of the 
peoples. 

" There is thus a primary condition to be satisfied. 
Only the German Government can fulfil it. If they will 
not. there can, as yet, be no new or better world order 
of the kind for which all nations yearn. 
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"The issue is therefore plain. Either the German 
Government must give convincing proof of the sin¬ 
cerity of its desire for peace by definite acts and by 
the provision of effective guarantees of its intention to 
fulfil its undertakings, or we must persevere m our 
duty to the end. It is for Germany to make her choice. 

The impression created in the neutral countries by 
Hitler’s proposals was not ver>' different from that 
which they had created in France and Great Britain. 
All the available evidence went to show that the 
German people were decidedly discomfited to discover 
that on this occasion the Fiihrcr was not gomg to be 
able to secure an easy diplomatic success. Some people 
in Great Britain, amongst whom Mr. Lloyd George and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw are the best known, were of the 
opinion that there would be no danger in entenng mto 
a conference wth Hitler, but such was not the view of 
the vast majority of people, who felt prepara 

tions for such a conference wore in hand. Hitler would 
simply be preparing for a fresh stroke of aggre^ion, or, 
at the very least, would claim that he must emc^c 
from the conference as a man of peace, carrying in his 
hand the scalps of his victims. As wc rnentioned on 
page 130. it would appear that Hitler endeavoured to 
persuade Signor Mussolini to sponsor his proposals, but 

this effort, if made, was in vain. 

The complete failure of Hitlers so-called peace pro- 
po.sals seems to have caused considerable confusion m 
Berlin Many consultations took place between Hitler 
and his military advisers, whilst the German Am¬ 
bassadors at Moscow and Rome were also recalled for 
consultation. The German Fiihrer also sent a personal 
message to M. Stalin, the contents of which w'tc not 
published, but which were assumed by the Alh^ to 
consist of an inquiry as to the extent to which Gcrrn^y 

could count on direct military aid from " 

also summoned to Berlin the Gauleiters (District 
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Govcrtiors) of the Reich. Tliese comings and goings 
were assumed to be the precursors of a further public 
pronouncement on the subject of peace, and expecta¬ 
tions were realized when Ribbentrop, the German 
Foreign Minister, made a speech at Danzig on 
October 24th. It was broadcast all over Germany, 
and was in essence a furious attack on Great Britain, 
who was accused of having “ systematically and secretly 
prepared for years '' the war against Germany. Rib- 
{>entrop concentrated all his fury and fantasy against 
Great Britain, prophc'-ied the downfall of the British 
Fmpire, and concluded as follows : 

“ThcP<»hsh example has proved that it is not good 
to challenge Gonnany. 

*' Chaniberl.iin ami his accomplices will have their 
eyes oj^cned and lilled with tears in due course. There 
will come a time, j>erhaps. when they will have leisure 
enough to contemplate whether it was goixl policy to 
reject Germany’s hand of peace. 

“ The German nation is by means of National- 
Socialism welded together into a bloc of steel. It stands 
behind its Government, and in front of it are our 
glorious army, aircraft and navy. 

" Fully conscious that right is on our side and that 
up to the very last moment we have done our best to 
avoid this war, which has been forced ujwn us, we shall 
see this stniggle through with all our energy and strength, 
;md at the end there can but be a great German victory. 

■' This is pledged by the power of our nation an<l by 
our faith in the man who is to us the greatest—our 
Fiihrer.” 

In the House of Commons Mr. Chamberlain had no 
difhculty in dis^xxsing decisively' of the ridiculous in¬ 
accuracies in Ribbentrop's speech. At the end of 
the month of October, 1939, it remained to be seen 
whether the thunder and fury in Ribbentrop's tirade 
against Britain was to be translated into action in the 
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form of a tremendous assault by sea .md air agaijtst 
Great Britain. 

The situation was further complicated by the failure 
of M. Molotoff, the Russian Commissar for Foreign 
Affairs, to make the devastating pronouncement against 
the Allies which Berlin had hoped he would make in 
his speech of October 31st. The imprudence of the 
Nazi leaders in leading the German people to place 
exaggerated hopes in the speed), increased tlie dis¬ 
appointment with wl)ich it was received in (jcrmany. 
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NEUTRALS, GREAT AND SMALL 

1 

The attitude of the United States of America to the 
War was naturally of world-wide importance. There was 
little doubt that American public opinion was very 
strongly attached to two convictions; the first was a 
feeling of s>'mpathy for the Allied cause and the second 
a determination that the U.S.A. should not be involved 
in the war. In the course ot a broadcast on September 
3rd, President Roosevelt said : 

'■ Let no man or woman thoughtlessly or falsely talk 
of America sending its armies into European fields. 

■■ A proclamation of American neutrality is being 
pre]>arcd at this moment. This would have been done 
if there had been no statute, because such proclamation 
is in accordance with international and American policy. 
I trust that our neutrality can be made a true 
neutrality. . . . 

" I cannot prophesy the immediate economic effect 
of this new war on our nation, but I do say that no 
American has the moral right to profiteer at the expense 
of his fellow citizens or of the men, women and children 
living and dying in the midst of war in Europe. 

'* Most of us in the United States believe in spiritual 
values. Most of us, regardless of what church we 
belong to, believe in the spirit of the New Testament— 
that great teaching which opposes itself to the use of 
armed force, of marching armies, of falling bombs. 
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'• The overwhelming masses of our people ictk peace 
—peace at home, and the kind of peace in other lands 
which will not jeopardize peace at home. 

“ This nation will remain a neutral nation, but 
cannot ask that every American*^main neutral m 
thought as well. Even a neutral has the right to take 
account of facts, even a neutral cannot be asked to 

close his mind or his conscience. 

“ I have said, not once but many times, that 1 have 
seen war, that I hate war. I say it again, that so 
long as it remains within my power to prevent it, there 
will be no black-out of peace in the United States. 

On September 5th the President signed a general 
proclamation of neutrality, thereby bringing into force 
the provisions of the Neutrality Act which prohibited 
the export, of armaments to belligerent powers ^d 
denied theht'access to the United States money market. 
A week later the President announced that he intended 
to summon a special session of Congress on September 
2ist, when he would make a communication on the 
subject of the revision of the neutrality legislation. 

When Congress met on September 21st in special 
session, President Roosevelt presented it with a long 
message in which he recommended the repeal of the 
Arms embargo. He pointed out that the so-called 
Neutrality Act of 1935 had been continued in force by 
the joint resolution of May ist, 1937. and against his 
washes. He claimed that the existing embargo operated 
unevenly and might have been giving aid to the 
aggressor and denying it to the victim. He continued. 

■* Let those who seek to retain the present embargo 
position be wholly consistent. Let them seek new 
legislation to cut of! cotton and copper and meat and 
wheat, and a thousand other articles from all the nations 

at war. . . 

“ I seek a great consistency—a great consistency 

through the repeal of the embargo provisions, and a 
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return to international law. I seek re-enactment of 
the historical and traditional American policy. 

■' It has been erroneously said that a return to that 
policy might bring us nearer war. I give to you my 
deep and unalterable convnetion. based on years of 
experience as a worker in the field of international 
peace, that by the repeal of the embargo the United 
States will more probably remain at [>eacc than if the 
law remains as it stands to-day. 

1 say this because, with the repeal of the embargo, 
this Government clearly and definitely uill insist 
that .American citizens and American ships keep away 
from the immediate perils of the actual zones of 
conflict.” 

I'our days later the Administration's New Bill was 
submitted to Congress and a long debate began. In 
summary, it proposed that American vessels should be 
allowed to carry passengers or goods to belligerent 
countries, but that the belligerents would have to " take 
tlie title ” to any goods they purchased in the United 
States before the goods were shipped. Its effect would 
be to create a situation in which cither belligerent could 
come to America and buy goods for cash, provided they 
took them away in other than American ships. There 
were two considerations which influenced the President 
in his desire to amend the Neutrality Act. The first 
was the contention that the Allies were fighting for the 
cause of liberty and therefore should have at their 
disposal, if they could pay for them, the resources of 
the United States of America, and it was obvious that 
if the Neutrality Act were amended in the sense desired 
by the President, only the Allies would be able to 
benefit from its provisions, unless Germany defeated 
them at sea. Secondly, it was pointed out that if 
the Neutrality Act were not amended, a great deal 
of economic activity would be lost to the United 
States and much of it might pass over the border to 
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Canada, where American armaments firms would set up 
factories to meet the Allied demands. 

On October 27th the Senate reached the end of its 
long and acrimonious debate, when it voted by 67 
votes to 22 to repeal the arms embargo provision of the 
Neutrality Act. The vote in the House of Representa¬ 
tives was 242 for the repeal of the measure to 181 who 
opposed the amendment. The Revised Neutrality’ Act 
was signed by the President on November 4th. 

In the next volume we shall describe the international 
consequences of this event. 


n 

In the preceding section we have dealt with the repeal 
of the American Neutrality Act. This was the most 
important single event in the " Neutral World " during 
the period under review, for the U.S.A. was by virtue 
of her size and influence by far the most important of 
the neutrals, if it be granted that Russia's activities 
hardly qualified her to be rated a neutral in the proper 
sense of tlic word. 

We must now consider the effect of the conflict on 
the policies and actions of the smaller neutrals in Europe. 
Although these States in Nortliem and South-Eastern 
Europe were individually small in comparison with the 
stature of the belligerents, in the aggregate they’ were 
of great importance from the economic point of view ; 
and many of them occupied geo^aphical positions of 
vital significance from the strategic angle. 

We have written nothing in this volume about the 
attitudes of Spain, the South American States and Japan, 
because, up to October, 1939, these States had not been 
involved to any remarkable extent in the turmoil created 
by the War. General Franco, in Spain, was busy on 
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reconstruction; the South American States were 
slieltcrcd by tlie Munro doctrine ; whilst Japan was 
heavily bogged in her Chinese adventure. 


Ill 

The first two months of the war caused many anxieties 
to neutral States, in particular those knoum as the 
northern countries (Sweden, Nonvay, Denmark, Finland) 
and Holland and Belgium. 

All the European neutral States were desperately 
anxious to keep out of the war, even though there was 
little doubt that the majority of the people in these 
small democratic States was very sj'mpathetic to the 
Allied cause. But however much these neutral States 
might wish to insulate tliemsclves from the conflict, 
most of them were dependent for their economic life 
upon the goodwill of cither one or both of the belli* 
gerents. 

A British Royal Proclamation on September 4th 
contained a list of articles which were scheduled by the 
British Government as contraband and conditional 
contraband. The lists were as follows : ‘ 

Absolute contraband. 

(a) (^11 kinds of arms, ammunition, explosives, 
chemicals, or appliances suitable for use in chemical 
warfare, and machines for their manufacture or re¬ 
pair ; component parts thereof; articles necessary 
or convenient for their use; materials or ingredients 
used in their manufacture ; articles necessary or con¬ 
venient for the production or use of such materials 
or ingredients. 

* The Soviet Government challenged the legality of these 
lists in a protest sent to H.M. Government on October 27th, 1939. 
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(6) Fuel of all kinds ; all contrivances for, or means 
of, transportation on land, in the water or air, and 
machines used in their manufacture or repair ; com¬ 
ponent parts thereof; instruments, articles, or 
animals necessary or convenient for their use ; 
materials or ingredients used in their manufacture ; 
articles necessary or convenient for the production 
or use of such materials or ingredients. 

(c) All means of communication, tools, implements, 
instruments, equipment, maps, pictures, papers, and 
other articles, machines, or documents necessary or 
convenient for their manufacture or use. 

{d) Coin, bullion, currency, evidences of debt ; also 
metal, materials, dies, plates, machinery, or other 
articles necessary or convenient for their manufacture. 


Conditional Contraband. 

All kinds of food, foodstuffs, feed, forage, and 
clothing, and articles and materials used in their 
piroduction. 

This was followed up by a statement on September 8th, 
announcing that contraband control bases had been 
established at three px)ints in the United Kingdom and 
also at Gibraltar and Haifa, at which it was suggested 
that vessels bound for enemy destinations or for ports 
adjacent to Germany should call voluntarily for in¬ 
spection. In the same statement the British Govern¬ 
ment emphasized their desire to facilitate genuine 
neutral trade and invited the neutrals to enter into 
conversations with a view to preventing unnecessary 
dislocation of commercial intercourse. This invitation 
was accepted by a number of neutrals, who sent Economic 
Commissions to London. The German Government pro¬ 
tested that the various measures being put into operation 
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by the Britisli Ministry of Economic Warfare were in 
Hagrant disregard of tlie piinciples of International Law, 
to wliich the British Government retorted in the following 
terms on September 23rd : 

■' Neutrals have a perfect right to trade with Germany, 
but equally Great Britain has by international law the 
right to intercept, if she can, contraband goods destined 
to Germany, even if those goods are to pass through 
neutral countries on their way there. 

“ The right to stop contraband is a long-established 
right of belligerents which has invariably been exercised 
in war, and was fully exercised during the last war. 
1 he right of belligerents to treat foodstuffs as contraband 
was also Jiphcld by the Courts. 

"It is not expected that any belligerent will stand 
by and allow the enemy freely to import the means of 
carrj’ing on the war. 

" Beyond exercising her belligerent rights in this 
manner. Great Britain makes no claim to regulate 
economic relations between neutral countries and 
Cicrmany, or to limit the commercial freedom of neutrals. 
If, nevertheless, inconvenience is caused to neutrals, the 
British Government is always ready to take into sympa* 
thetic consideration a neutr^ country’s need to maintain 
the supply of sufficient commodities from overseas for 
the conduct of its economic life.’’ 

As we have seen elsewhere, the German Government 
did not hesitate to attack and sink neutral ships, especi¬ 
ally in the Baltic and the North Sea, and it was already 
evident at the end of the first two months of war, as 
in the Great War of 1914-1918, that the small neutrals, 
especially those situated in the north-west of Europe, 
and therefore between Great Britain and Germany, 
were going to find themselves haid pressed between the 
upper and nether millstones of the two belligerents. 
The considerations mentioned above applied particu- 
• larly to the northern States. The small Baltic States 
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had also hoped to remain neutral, but Russia's policy 
soon removed that illusion. 

Some indication of the kind of problem which the 
war presented to a small neutral country can be gleaned 
from the state of affairs in Switzerland at the end of 
the first month of war. She had 500,000 men under 
arms at a cost of at least five million Swiss francs a day. 
She had been obliged to impose a series of drastic 
restrictions on all forms of consumption, in view of the 
fact that the country can only live for about thirty-six 
weeks on its own productions. Ration cards were l^ing 
prepared. She was being subjected to severe pressure 
from the Germans, who had announced that if any 
neutral obeyed the rules of the British blockade and 
adopted an attitude which was therefore " contrary to 
neutrality," Germany would be obliged to reconsider 
the attitude she had adopted towards neutrals. In the 
Balkans most of the neutral countries did the greater 
part of their foreign trade with Germany, but the 
Italian decision to remain neutral o{>ened up to these 
Balkan States an opportunity to escape to some extent 
from the dangers involved in Germany's trade pre¬ 
dominance. 
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CHAPTER XI 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE KREMLIN 

1 

In Volume I we have described the astonishment 
created in the world by the announcement of the 
Russo-German Pact of not»-aggression, signed in Moscow 
on August 24th. 1939. It was evident that on the face 
of it Hitler must have paid a substantial price in order 
to effect this astounding diplomatic coup. The first 
signs of the nature of that price came on September 17th, 
* 939 . when Russian armies crossed the Polish frontier 
at 4.0 a.nt. on a wide front, whilst at the same time the 
Moscow wireless service broadcast a message to the 
effect that drastic action was necessary to safeguard 
Russian interests and to protect the Wliitc Russian and 
Ukrainian minorities. The statement went on to say 
that Russia's action was consistent with her neutrality 
in the Polish-German conflict and that since the Polish 
state had ceased to exist all treaties with it were 
invalid. Tlie effect of this action on the already 
semi-shattered Polish armies* was fatal. Very large 
Ru^ian forces preceded by mechanized divisions moved 
rapidly into Poland, and were soon in occupation of the 
whole of the eastern half of the country. The British 
Government declared that this action did not in any 
way affect their obligations to Poland. Criticism in 
Great Britain of the Russian action was divided between 
indignation at the spectacle of Poland being stabbed in 

‘ Set page lox. 
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the back, uncertainty as to the extent to which the 
majority of the population in the occupied area*—who 
were certainly not Poles—were or were not in favour of 
the Russian intervention, and. finally, the business¬ 
like reflection that the Russian move had effectively 
prevented the Germans from f>enetrating into the 
Ukraine, menacing Rumania, and p>ossibly reaching the 
Black Sea. 

On September 29th, a German-Soviet treaty of friend¬ 
ship was signed in Moscow, whither the German Foreign 
Minister had proceeded by air. It began with an 
Article declaring that the German and Soviet Govern¬ 
ments, having “ created a sure basis for a durable peace 
in Eastern Europe, declare that it is tJieir unanimous 
opinion that it would be in the real interests of all 
nations to end the state of war that exists between 
Germany on the one hand and Britain and France on 
the other. 

“ The two Governments will therefore make joint 
efforts—if necessary in agreement with other friendly 
Powers—in order to attain this aim as soon as possible. 
In the case of the efforts of these two Governments 
being without success, the fact will then be proved that 
Britain and France are responsible for the continuation 
of the war. 

“ In the case of the war being continued, joint 
consultations will take place between the German and 
Soviet Governments on the subject of necessary 
measures.” 

As we have seen in the section of this chapter devoted 
to Hitler's peace proposals, there were no signs up to 
the end of October that M. Stalin was ready to take any 
very active steps in support of ” the necessary measures ” 

* The final frontier fixed between the Russians and Germans 
in this new partition of Poland ran more or less along what was 
known as the Corzon Line. This was the tine declared by the 
Allies in 1921 to be the correct Eastern limit of Poland. 
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mentioned in the above btatc-ment. shall have to 

wait until the next volurmr of this work in order to see 
to what extent the Germans were or were not indulging 
in wishful thinking in their repeated hints that German- 
Russian co-operation would provide the Allies with very 
unpleasant surprises. Leaving, therefore, the question 
of German-Soviet relations on the positive side as an 
unsolved mystery' at the end of October, 1939, we \nll 
turn to something more definite by rccorrling that 
another part of the price which it became evident Hitler 
Iiarl had to pav to Russia for her acquiescence in the 
partition of Po'land was the disappearance of German 
influence and, indeed, German Nationals, from the 
three Baltic States of Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania. 
W’c have no space in which to record the details of the 
so-called negotiations which preceded the signature in 
each case of a Fact between tliese small Baltic States 
and the Soviet Union. In essence, they were pacts of 
mutual assistance by which Russia was given the right 
to establish armed forces and naval and air bases on the 
territories of these States. The Parts reduced these 
States to the level of Russian Protectorates and re¬ 
established the frontiers of Russia to where they had 
been in 1914. From the German point of view, how¬ 
ever, this action on the part of Russia could not possibly 
have been welcome to the German Naval Staff, since the 
Soviet Union was now in a position to contest tvith 
Germany the mastery of the Baltic. Having extended 
her grip along the eastern shores of the Baltic as far 
as the frontiers of East Prussia, the Russians looked 
northward, and it became the turn of the Finns to 
send emissaries to the Kremlin. This cv'ent caused 
the utmost alarm in Scandinav'ia, and a conference was 
held between the three Scandinavian Kings and the 
President of Finland at Stockliolm. President Roosevelt 
also gave his moral support to the Finns in the resistance 
they were putting up to Russian demands infringing 
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their independence. At the end of October, negotia¬ 
tions between Finland and Russia were still in progress. 
The Finns had taken every military precaution to defend 
their country against attack, even though it was obvious 
that should the worst come to the worst, they could 
only hope to join the ranks of those small nations which 
have preferred to be recorded upon the pages of history 
as having gone down fighting, rather than submit 
themselves without resistance to the aggressions of a 
more powerful neighbour. 

On October 31st, M. Molotoff, the Soviet Commissar 
for Foreign Affairs made the speech from which so 
much had been expected in Berlin. Previous to its 
delivery, the German press had hinted that October 31st 
was to lie " the turning point of the War." If Berlin 
expected that M. Molotoff would announce Russian 
military aid to Germany, such expectations were 
grievously disappointed. The Ru-ssian Commissar blamed 
Great Britain and France for the continuation of the 
War, but was careful to insist that his country intended 
to remain neutral. 


Ill 

WhiUt Esthonia. Latvia and Lithuania were h^ten- 
ing to the Kremlin, receiving the dictates of M. Stalin 
and M. Molotoff. and signing on the dotted line ; whilst 
the Finns—according to current accounts—were putting 
Up a stout diplomatic rear-guard action aud resisting 
with qualified success Russian demands similar to those 
imposed on the Baltic States, the Turkish Foreigri 
Minister. M. Sarajoglu, was spending tliree weefe of 
October in Moscow and dividing the penod of ms 
sojourn between visits to the Opera and the sights of 
that city, and interviews at the Kremlin, in the course 
of which he positively refused to sign a pact between 
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his country and Russia, which contained any provisos 
incompatible with the draft treaties of mutual assistance 
already negotiated earlier in the year between Turkey 
and Great Britain and Turkey and France. At the end 
of the three weeks, M. Sarajoglu returned to Ankara, 
tlie capital of his country, without having signed a 
treaty with Russia. On the occasion of his departure 
from Moscow, it was stated that Russian-Turkish 
relations which had been friendly for many years were 
unimpaired and that negotiations might be resumed at 
a later date. Nevertheless, when at the same moment 
the Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty of mutual assistance 
was signed at Ankara, it was realized that the Allies 
liad gained a diplomatic success of the very first 
importance, even though the treaty contained the 
proviso that Turkey could not be compelled under its 
terms to take any action which might involve her in 
war with Russia. The above-mentioned treaty was 
signed at Ankara on October 19th, 1939. The news 
of this event caused the utmost indignation in Berlin, 
where it was said that the Turks had been foolish 
enough to place their feet upon the path which had 
been trod with such fatal results by the Polish nation. 
In Rome, the significance of tliis event did not escape 
notice and no doubt confirmed Signor Mussolini in his 
judgment that the interests of Italy would be best 
served if she maintained a strict neutrality. The fact 
that the Russians had not gone to extreme measures in 
order to force the Turks to abandon their French and 
British relations was interpreted in some circles to mean 
that M. Stalin had put only sufficient pressure on the 
Turks to enable him to report to Berlin that he had done 
his best for Germany and no man could be expected to 
do more. 



CHAPTER XII 


WAR AIMS AND PEACE PROPOSALS 

We shall bring this volume to an end with a brief 
note on the subject of war aims and peace proposals. 
An account has already been given in Chapter IX of 
Hitler’s peace efforts and their failure to evoke any 
sympathetic response either from his own friends, the 
neutrals or the Allies. It would be a profound mistake 
to deduce from this fact that public opinion in France 
or Great Britain was not interested in any possibilities 
of peace. On the contrary, one of the most remarkable 
features of the War was the combination in the minds 
of the Allied peoples of a resolute determination to 
continue the struggle until the general purpos^ for 
which the War was being waged had been achieved, 
with an equally resolute desire to have p>eace without 
the slightest delay once those purposes had been 
secured. In these circtimstances, the kind of question 
which filled many minds was as follows :— 

“ Wliat are the practical tests by which it is possible 
to judge whether or not the purposes of this War have 
been fulfilled ? " 

“ How shall we be able to recognize that a govern¬ 
ment exists in Germany which we can trust, and which 
will coUaborate in a manner likely to lead to the 
establishment of settled peace ? ” ^d 

" What are the necessary conditions for the establish¬ 
ment of settled peace in Europe ? " 

It is not proposed in this chapter to diset^ these 
questions at any length. That task must wait a later 
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date. We are concerned at present with completing 
our record of the happenings of the first two months of 
the War by making a note of the fact that the many 
problems connected with the making of peace were 
being discussed bv Allied public opinion as earnestly «as 
they were l>cing loudly and luiilaterally defined and 
solved by Hitler. 


H 

In an address broadcast throughout a large part of 
the world at the outbreak of the War, His Majesty the 
King declared that this coimtry was fighting lest 
■' jiLslice and liberty among nations . . . be ended." 
Premier Daladier. of France, expressed similar senti¬ 
ments : " We have," he said, " taken up arms against 
aggrcjvsion ; we shall not lay them down until we have 
sure guarantees of security—a security which cannot be 
called in question every six montlis." 

In the latter part of September, Mr. Chamberlain 
expressed British aims as being : " To redeem Europe 
from the perpetual and recurring fear of German 
aggression, and enable the peoples of Europe to preserve 
their independence and their liberties." Speaking in 
the Hou.se of Commons on October 12th. he was some¬ 
what more specific. " We seek no material advantage 
for ourselves," he declared, " we desire nothing from 
the German people which should destroy their self* 
respect. We are not aiming only at victory, but rather 
looking beyond it to the laying of a foundation of a 
better international system which will mean that war 
is not to be the inevitable lot of every succeeding 
generation." 

On what might be called the negative side there was 
general agreement: Hitlerism must be destroyed. 

It is when we come to the positive side—a precise 
statement of what tlie terms of the ultimate peace 
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treaty should be, and of the political system which 
should be set up in Europe when victory is secured, 
that the greatest divergence of opinions was 
revealed. 

There was a conflict of views as to the advisability 
of attempting any such precise statement at so early a 
stage in the war. On the one band, it was contended 
that a definition of the ” better international system,” 
which the Prime Minister declared to be the objective, 
would display a positive alternative to the system which 
would prevail in Europe if Hitler should be successful. 
Such a picture would attract the moral forces not only 
of the Commonwealth and its Allies, but also of the 
neutrals. It would appeal to the more sane and 
moderate elements in Germany itself. On the other 
hand, it was argued that any such statement might 
merely bind the hands of the Allies at a time when the 
whole international situation from the point of view 
of the relationships between nations, and the status of 
” sovereign states ” might be and probably was in the 
process of change. The decision of tlie Government 
not to enlarge upon the statement of the Prime Minister 
referred to, suggested tliat official opinion held to the 
latter view, whereas the long discussion of the question 
which occurred in the press indicated that mjmy citizens 
believed in the urgent necessity of tlic Allies makmg 

clear their precise aims. j- -j i 

The advocates of precise definitions could be divided 
into three groups. In the first place, there were those 
who regarded Hitler and the Nazi regime as a recuij 
rence of the traditional Prussian militarism that had 
pcric^cally troubled the peace of Europe sinw 
days of Frederick the Great. For those who held this 
view, and they were numerous in France, an endunng 
peace could only be assured by crushing Germany and 
forcing her to accept a system in which she would 
remain permanently weakened. 
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A second group maintained that the system en¬ 
visaged in 1919 had never been given an opportunity 
to usher in the promised era of peace and justice. The 
League, they declared, must be re-created and an armed 
force placed at its disposal to subdue wo\xld-be violators 
of the Covenant, and enforce the collective will. 

Finally, there were those who proposed a union of 
one kind or another of Sovereign States. For some, 
this meant only a customs union between all, or certain, 
of the States of Europe. The majority of those who 
supported a union, however, urged a federation either 
of all the “ democratic nations,” or, alternatively, of 
all European States. 

In conclusion, it can be said that at the end of the first 
two months of war. Hitler was posing as the man of 
peace preparing to protect his people from the assults of 
implacable foes ; M. Stalin was saying ” Hear 1 Hear 1 ” 
(or its Russian equivalent) to the protestations and 
threats of Hitler. M. Mussolini was sitting on the cross- 
benches and keeping his counsel; Messrs. Chamberlain 
and Daladier were declaring that before any useful 
purpose could be served by a Peace Conference, the 
German Government must abandon words and perform 
some deed or deeds which would give convincing proof 
to the Allied peoples that a Peace Conference between 
the Allies and Germany had a good chance of producing 
a satisfactory and durable settlement leading to general 
disarmament. 
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September ist-October 31 ST. 1939 

Sept. 

1st Germany invaded Poland. Warsaw bombed. 

British and French ultimatum to Germany. 
Italy neutral. 

3rd British and French ultimatums expired. Aus¬ 

tralia and New Zealand declared war. War 
Cabinet set up. 

4th Evacuation of children in Great Britain safely 

completed. Japan announced neutrality. 
Egypt declared war. s.s, Atkenia sxmk. 
R.A.F. bombed Wilhelmshavcn and Bnms- 
bdttel. 

5th South Africa rejected neutrality. Hertzog 

resigned in favour of Smuts. 

6th French troops crossed German frontier. Smuts 

formed South African cabinet, which declared 
war. 

9th Reports of Soviet mobilization and concentration 

on Polish frontier. British Cabinet an¬ 
nounced preparation for a three years' war. 

loth Canada declared war. 
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Sept. 

nth jMeeting of Supreme War Council in France: 

Chamberlain. Chatfield, Daladier and 
Gamelin. 

I2th British Field Force reported to be in France. 

14th Germans claimed to be approaching Brest- 
Litovsk. 

15th Germans bombed open Polish towns. Working 
Committee Indian Congress Party invited 
British Government to state war aims. 

17111 Russian forces crossed Polish frontier. 

i8tli Polish Government arrived in Rumania. 

H.M.S. Courageous sunk. 

19th Hitler’s Danzig speech. Russians reached 

Hungarian frontier. 

22nd Supreme War Council met. Roosevelt asked 
Congress to repeal Arms Embargo. 

26th First Lord Churchill claimed almost one-third 
of U-boats to have been sunk. Mr. Gandhi 
and the Viceroy conferred at Simla. 

27th Warsaw capitulated. Ribbentrop arrived Mos¬ 
cow. Sir John Simon introduced War 
Budget. 

29th Gerinan-Russian af^cement signed for partition 

of Poland. Soviet-Estonian Treaty Mutual 
Assistance signed. 

30th Australia surpluses wool and certain other foods 
announced available for Great Britain. 
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Oct. 

1st 


2nd 

4th 


5th 

6th 

8th 

loth 

I 2 th 

13th 

i6th 

17th 


19th 

20th 


BRIEF CHRONOLOCV OF THE WAR 


Great Britain called up 20-21 age group^ 
Ciano arrived Berlin. M. Sarajoglu (Turkish 
Foreign Minister) conferred with MolotoH 
in Moscow. 

U.S.A. refused recognition of seizure of Poland, 


British Government announced 289.000 tons 
contraband destined Germany to have been 
intercepted. Lord Halifax's statement rc 
War Aims. Italy refused to take initiatuc 

in Peace Proposals. 

Hitler arrived Warsaw. Latvian-Russian Mutual 
Assistance Pact signed. 


Hitler announced peace plan to Reichstag. 


German Naval Squadron escaped in North Sea 


Daladier broadcast to French nation on War 
Aims. 

British Government replied to Hitler's Peace 
Proposals. 

Sir John Gilmour appointed Minister of Shipping. 
German bombers attacked at Rosyth. 


d. Sarajoglu left Moscow without agreement 
having been reached. Scandmavian Kmgs 
and Finnish President conferred at StocK 

hnim. 


Anglo-French-Turkish Treaty Mutual Assistance 
signed at Angora. 

Migration of Germans from Baltic States began. 
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BRIEF CHRONOLOGY OF THE WAR [VoL. II 


Oct. 

2ist Four German planes shot down in North Sea. 

Hitler summons provincial Nazi Chief’s to 
Berlin. 

24th Ribbentrop’s speech at Danzig. 

26th Soviet Note of protest to Great Britain against 
blockade measures. 

29th Mussolini reaffirmed Italian neutrality. 

31st MolotofI reaffirmed Soviet neutrality and 
attacked Allied War Aims. Italian Cabinet 
reorganized. 
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